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MEMOIRS OF MISS FOOTE. 


‘THE Meiwbers of the Stage, above those of any other profession, 
are placed in situations to beget unceasing enquiry as to the esti- 
mation they stand entitled to in private life. Brought before the 
public eye, and dwelling on the mind at times when the attention 
is most freely set apart from the cares of the world, the conversa- 
tion that originates with their theatrical characters, carried from 
its native scene through nearly all the various walks of society, 
generally proceeds to the leisurable discussion of their real ones. 
On occasions of this kind, privileged alike by power and prescrip- 
tion, Idleness, the precursor of so many vices, beckons on IIl- 
nature, Detraction, and Falsehood, to revel at their will over the 
rarely defended ground; and here it is, that Truth, too often 
beaten down in its unsupported resistance of so many rude assail- 
ants, is frequently compelled to retire from the unequal contest, 
with wounds deep and rankling, which all the balsams of her 
kinsman Time are scarcely found of efficacy to heal. 

It is, however, unfortunately, to be acknowledged, that the 
Biographers of the Stage have, as frequently, the painful duty to 
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encounter, of rendering details, in the course of their subjects, 
that require much careful softening, and particulars, in the way 
of description, that seem to ask of them, as they proceed, a mere 
merciful confinement to names, dates, and professional removals. 

From this honest admission, we at present turn to the more 
pleasing execution of a better office ; and it is with a delightful 
feeling of freedom and readiness that we fulfil it, in submitting to 
our readers a notice of a very dffferent tenor from those to which 
we have adverted. And though what we have to offer concerning 
the fair subject of the following slight memoir may be comprized 
in little space, and possess but few or none of the varieties gene- 
rally found in theatrical biography, it must, we think, naturally 
occur to the friendly attention that accompanies our page, that 
the early life of a young female, passed entirely under the protec- 
tion of her parent roof, and in the bosom of her family, up to 
the period of her recent appearance before a London audience, 
can hardly be expected to furnish forth matter of any extraordi- 
nary interest or character. 

Maria Foote was born at Plymouth in the vear 1798. Her father 
was well known in the theatrical world for many years as the pro- 
prietor and maneger of the Plymouth theatre; and her mother, 
whose name was Hart before her marriage with Mr. Foote (which 
took place at a very early age), was a Jady of some property and 
high respectability, equally beautiful and accomplished,—*‘ the 


cynosure of neighboring eyes,’’—enviably endowed with the most 


fascinating manners, and a disposition to charm into friendliness 
the soul of Prejudice itself, could Prejudice have been found 
within the circle of attraction she drew around her. 

About the year 1803, Mr. Foote relinquished, for a term, his 
theatrical concerns, and entered into the Royal Cornwall Militia, 
having formerly borne a commission in the North Hants Regi- 
ment, as also in a regiment of the line; and, indeed, he still re- 
mains an officer on the half-pay establishment. We believe it was 
at Harrowgate, in Yorkshire, that Mrs. Foote, on some temporary 
wceasion, first welcomed the smile of public approbation on the 


stave. She afterwards appeared at Cheltenham for a few nights, 
curing the march to Liverpool of the regiment to which Mr. 
Foote belonged ; and her success was such as to induce the future 
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intention of devoting her abilities to the profession. On Mr. 
Yoote’s resumption of the management of the Plymouth theatre, 
she was influenced by that circumstance to renew her perform- 
ances ; and, in such parts particularly, as Sophia, in the Road to 
Ruin, Roxalana, Violante, and Albina Mandeville, justly obtained 
a pre-eminent degree of favour, which never failed to ensure her 
the testimony of brilliant and extensive patronage. 

‘The youthful Maria, who was the only child of her parents, 
and who had never known the privation, for a day, of the ten- 
derest and most affectionate solicitude for her comfort and im- 
provement, was first introduced on the boards of her father's 
theatre, as the interesting and ill-fated Juliet, when only in her 
twelfth year, in the month of July, 1810. Arduous as was the 
attempt, her encouragement was highly confirmatory of the pro- 
mise Which, from thenceforth, she uniformly unfolded. The calls 
of the Thespian Sisters were, however, by no means allowed to 
shut out the pursuits and accomplishments congenial to her age, 
The best tuition to be procured directed her rapid progress on the 
harp and piano-forte; and, at the balls annually given at Ply- 
mouth by Mr. Mason, long known in the west of England for his pro- 
fessional skill, Maria Foote, in the first rank of his lovely pupils, was 
sure'to secure, by her proficiency in the graceful dance, the warmest 
homage of admiration and applause. In the hard winter of 1811, 
she, with her mother, gratuitously assisted the amateur perform- 
ances at Plymouth, which, through a course of several weeks, 
avere remarkable for the success which enabled the young actors 
to appropriate some hundreds of pounds to the fulfilment of cha- 
ritable duties. At the close of these peformances, she received 
the highest compliments and acknowledgements for her assistance 
and services, from the inhabitants both of the town and vicinage ; 
who, indeed, never failed to recognize, in the most liberal way, 
the many claims on their protection, both public and private, of 
their juvenile and beauteous protegee. 


Miss Foote, on the same night with her mother, took leave of 
her numerous friends, in an address that went powerfully to the 
feelings of her auditors, on her father’s separation from the 
theatre he had so long conducted, in the summer of 1813. Her 
rising talents, the winning sweetness of her temper, which the 
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writer of this sketch, who has had the happiness of knowing her 
from her infancy, could never once arraign ;—her pleasing un- 
affected manners, and the general friendliness of her heart, left 
undoubtedly behind her impressions to her advantage, which will 
not speedily fade from the recollection of those in the midst of 
whom she had grown from her childhood, ‘‘ sweet to the sense, 
and lovely to the eye.” 

Her first appearance on the stage of Covent Garden, on the 26th 
of May, 1813, must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
The part chosen for her was Amanthis, and her success was most 
eomplete. ‘Tender, delicate, gentle, and natural, her beautiful 
face and youthful form imparted to the timid and ingenuous Child 
of Nature a grace and interest of which the part had rarely been 
found susceptible. Her reception was enthusiastic, and an en- 
gagement for three years for the service of the magnificent theatre 
in which she first met the applause of a metropolitan audience, 
was the immediate consequence of this her hazardous undertaking. 
The commencement of the present season brought her before the 
public in a new character, in the interesting and popular after- 
piece of the < Forest of Pondy ;”" and we need only refer to the 
various periodical punts for unanimous testimonies in her behalf, 
which would do honour to actresses of twice her practice on the 
stage. Jn the parts of Emily in the Wheel of Vortune, Miranda 
in the Tempest, and Ulrica in the new farce of The King and the 
Duke, which form nearly all those yet confided to her care, she 
has continued to receive the most flattering marks of general ap- 
probation ; and we think it must be evident to the most cursory 
observer of her professional merit, that, secing what she already is, 
the powerful consideration of her youth and inexperience may well 
be allowed to strengthen the persuasion, that, in the superior 
walks of elegant comedy, as well as in the more diversified paths 
of scenic romance, she is likely to establish herself in the protect- 
ing favour of the public, as one of the most desirable acquisitions 
that, fof some years past, have been offered to the London 
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MISCELLANIES. 
HISTORY OF JOSEPH PIGNATA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE. 
[Continued from Vol. V. p. 352.) 

Pignata remained for a few moments rooted to the spot, and 
dared not even gently draw his breath. But what was to be done ? 
To return was still more dangerous than boldly to venture for- 
ward, for he now discovered he was on the path where they had 
secn the neatherd. Despair inspired him with courage, and he 
walked past the suspicious place upon his toes. 

He now espied a small house on the right hand, and heard some 
one call a dog. He floated there like a spirit, which does not 
even move the air around it. A few steps further lay four Inquisi- 
tion officers, fast asleep, in the middle of the road. The fugitive 
passed so close to them that he heard their breath, but they did 
not awake. 

Scarcely had he es¢aped this danger, when he was again aware 
of four officers stretched aslecp on the grass near a small chapel. 
At a short distance, on a cross road lay four more. A fifth, who 
slept as soundly as the rest, he discovered to be the dangerous 
neatherd, who had been so ready to shew ninfli@he road to Licenza. 
He left this castle to the right, and chose a solitary foot-path to 
the Ieft, but even on this he had not proceeded far, when he 
espied fifteen saddled horses fastened at the door of an inn. 

Thus surrounded by danger on every side, he proposed to his 
guide that they should spring over the hedge, run down into the 
dale, and climb the rock on the other side. They did so imme- 
diately. In the dale indeed, they found a deep current, but they 
forded it, and arrived in safety at the summit of the rock, where 
Pignata fell on his knees, and greatfully raised his hands and eves 
towards Heaven. 

Exhausted by anxiety and bodily exertion, the wanderers 
stretched themselves on the grass to taste the sweets of repose. 
Soon after midnight, they heard the Inquisition officers, who had 
just awoke, call to eachother: ‘‘ Has any one passed ?”” The answer 
““ No” reverberated on every side. Towards sun-rise, they pursued 
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their weary way from one hill to another. As day broke they en- 


countered a peasant, who, as soon as he descried them, called to 
them in the Neapolitan dialect : <‘ Good morning ! Good morning : 
Where are you going through these woods, rocks, and bye-paths:"' 
for the Neapolitans always use three or four words when one would 
be suflicient. 

«© To the kingdom of Naples,” answered Pignata. 


’ 


«© But where are you come from ?”’ demanded the hind. 

‘¢ From Marino,” said Pignata. 

«« From Marino!” retérted he. 

‘¢ Why, you look more like Roman runaways.” 

“ Itell you,” replied Pigaata, endeavouring to conceal his alarm, 
‘¢ we are come from Marino, and are going to our flocks near 
Naples.” 

‘«¢ Shepherds then it seems,”’ rejoined the peasant. ‘* But when 
one looks at that white skin,” added he, pointing to Pignata’s 
neck, ‘* one should scarcely believe it to be a shepherd’s skin.” 

‘© Whose horses are those, which you are looking after ?"’ de- 
manded Pignata, wishing to give a turn to the conversation. 

«© They belong to the Marquis Nunez,” said the peasant. “ But 
why don't you go the shortest road overthe mountains of Riofredo?”’ 

“It is too far off answered Pignata. 

“© Too far off!” Barsinea he. ‘‘ Ha! Ha! Ha! why it lies 
strait before you.” 

“Well then,” returned Pignata, ‘‘ what shall I give you to 
conduct me on horseback to Riofredo :"’ 

‘© T dare not,”’ said the. hind. 

Pignata repeated his proposal and made such liberal offers that 
after some hesitation the fellow consented, but said he was obliged 
to run home first for a minute. ‘The fugitive suspected no harm, 
and only begged he would provide him with some bread. The 
peasant had no other than was intended for his dogs. 

<¢ Give it me,” said the hungry Pignata. ‘‘ It matters not. Here 
is money. When you return bring some better bread and wine.” 


(To be concluded in our nect) 
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The Collector.—No. XV. 





‘* I bring but a medley, a mere Olla Podrida.” 


Randolph’s ‘* Muses Looking Glass,” Se. 4. 


_— —_——_—_-- - —- 


1.—ROMEO AND JULIET 


appears, when first produced, to have beer a very favourite and 
popular tragedy : Old Marston, the satirist, so Jong since as the 
vear 1598, has the following lines in one of his poems : 


<* Luscus, what’s plaid to-day ?—Faith now I know; 
I set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flowe 
Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo !” 


It had, nevertheless, lain neglected nearly 80 years, when, in 
1748, Garrick being struck with its beauty, resolved to bring it 
again into publie notice. In Shakspeare, Romeo, after opening 
the tomb, and seeing, as he supposes, the dead body of his Juliet, 
drinks the poison, and dies before the lady recovers from her 
‘¢ borrow'd likeness of shrunk death.” ay, in his ‘* Caius 
Marius,” which is chiefly borrowed from play, made some 
alteration in the catastrophe, which Garrick improved by the 
addition of a scene written with a spirit not unworthy of Shaks- 
peare himself; and the play is still acted as thus altered. In 
1749, Barry and Mrs, Cibber having abandoned Drury Lane, and 
joined nia at Covent Garden, opened the campaign with this 
play, in the hero and heroine of which they were justly admired. 
Garrick, however, having instructed Miss Bellamy in the part of 
Juliet, determined to oppose them, produced Romeo and Juliet 
on the very first night of their acting it at the other house, and 
managed so well that he divided the opinion of the public upon 
the merits of the rival performers. It seems, however, to have 
been agreed, that Garrick was the best Romeo, and Mrs. Cibber 
the best Juliet. ‘* At Covent Garden,” said a critic, “I saw 
Juliet and- Romeo, and at Drury Lane Romeo and Juliet.’”” Much 
idle criticism was inserted in the public prints by the partisans of 


the rivals. Jn the meantime the town was obliged to put up with 
Vor. VI. Cc 
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the same play at both houses for twelve nights successively *. 
Rich at length was tired of the contest ; he announced another 
play; and Garrick, as a signal of victory, performed Romeo the 
13th time, and closed the contest with a diverting epilogue 
spoken by Mrs. Clive. Though the public at first ran in crowds 
to decide upon the merits of the rivals, yet many were justly 
angry at being obliged to see one play repeatedly, or give up the 
diversion of the theatre altogether. The following epigram, 
which alludes very happily to a speech of Mercutio, was printed 
during this struggle for theatrical pre-eminence : 


On the Run of Romeo and Juliet. 


‘* What play to night ?’’ says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses, 

‘© Romeo again !” and shakes his head, 
‘© A plague o' both your houses ?’ 


Charles Kemble is unquestionably the best Romeo of the pre- 
sent day; his performance of the character may be ranked 
amongst his happiest efforts.—Juliet has had many representa- 
tives of late years; Mrs. H. Siddons in particular was greatly 
admired in this “@® but, as a whole, Miss O'Neill's delineation 
is superior to that oMany of her contemporaries: she is truly the 
Juliet depicted by Shakspeare : 


<€ O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
' Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear : 

Beauty, too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 

So shows @ snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As this fair Juliet o’er her fellows shows.’ 


‘Khere is, however, but little reason to fear that we shall be 
annoyed by a contest between the rival theatres similar to that 
above-mentioned ; in fact, I can scarcely conceive a more ludi- 
crous exhibition than the Juliet of Mrs. Bartley +; ‘twas scarcely 
possible to view it with any degree of gravity :— 


* Twelve uights—this is Davies’s account. Murphy says twenty (Life of 
Garrick, vol. I. p. 193) ; but Davies is, { helieve, correct, 
+ In the future representations of this play at Drury Lane, if Mrs. Bartley 
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‘«¢ To laugh were want of goodness and of grace; 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 











2.—QUAINT CONCEIT. 

Tue following quaint conceit of one of our old writers on 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, is perhaps not generally 
known : 

‘© O, Nature! to Old England still . 
Continue these mistakes ; 

Still give us for our kings such queens, 
And for our dur such Drakes.” 





3.—GEORGE PEELE, 


HIS JEST GOING TO OXFORD. 


THERE was some halfe doozen of citizens that had oftentimes 
been solliciters with George, he being a Master of Art at the Uni- 
uersity of Oxford, that he would ride with them to the Commence- 
ment, it being at Midsomer. George, willing to pleasure the 
gentlemen, his friends, rode along with them. When they had 
rode the better part of the way, they oo at a village called 
Stoken, fiue miles from Wickham: good cheare was bespoken for 
dinner, and frolicke was the company, all but George, who 
could not be in that pleasant veine that did ordinarily possesse 
him, by reason he was without mony: but he had not fetcht 
forty turns about the chamber, before his noddle had entertained 
a conceit how to mony himselfe with credit, and yet gleane it 


must continue to personate the lovely Juliet, it may perhaps be thought ad- 
viseable to omit the following passages ; certainly ‘‘ appearunves are against 
them ;”’ L 
‘© Capulet. My child is yet a stranger to the world, 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years.” 


Aet I. Se. 2. 

‘© Lady Capulet. Nurse, 
Thou know’st my daughter’s of a pretty age. 

Nurse. Faith! I can tell hér age unto an hour. 

L. Cup. She's not fourteen,” seAct I. Se. 3 
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from some. one of the company. There was among them one ex- 
cellent asse, a fellow that did nothing but friske vp and downe 
the chamber, that his mony might be heard chide in his pockct : 
this fellow had George obserued, and secretly conuaied his gilt 
rapier and dagger into another chamber, and there closely hid it : 
that done he called vp the tapster, and, upon his cloake, bor- 
rowes fiue shillings for an houre or so, till his man came; (as he 
could fashion it well enough :) so much mony he had, and then 
who more merry than George? Meat was brought vp, they set 
themselues to dinner, all full of mirth, especially my little foole, 
who dranke not of the conclusion of their feast: dinner ended, 
much prattle past, euery man begins to buckle to his furniture ; 
among whom this Hitchcocke missed his rapier, at which all the 
company in a maze; he besides his wits, for he had borrowed it 


of a speciall friend of his, and swore he had rather spend twenty — 


nobles. This is strange, quoth George; it should be gone in this 
fashion, none being here but our selues, and the fellows of the 
house, who were examined ; but no rapier could be heard of : all 
the company much grieued, but George, in a pittiful chafe, swore 
it should cost him forty shillings’ but he would know what was 
become of it, if art could doe it; and with that he caused the 


oastler to saddle . ie for George would ride to a schofler, a . 


friend of his, that skill in such matters. O, good M. Peele, 
quoth the fellow, want no money, here is forty shillings, see 
what you can doe, and if you please, Ile ride along with you, and 
be you as merry as you can till my returne. So George left them, 
and rode directly to Oxford; there he acquaints a friend of his 
with all the circumstance, who presently tooke horse and rode 
along with him to laugh at the iest. When they came backe, 
George tels them he had brought one of the rarest men in Eng- 
land, whom they with much complement bid welcome. He, 
after a distracted countenance, and strange words, takes this 
bullfinch by the wrist, and carried him into the priuy, and there 
willed him to put in his head, but while he had written his name 
and told forty; which he willingly did: that done, the scholar 
asked him what he saw? By my faith, Sir, I smelt a villainous 
sent, but I saw nothing. Then I have, quoth he, and with that 
direcged him where his rapier was; saying, it is iust North-East 
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inclosed in wood neare the earth; for which they all made dili- 
gent search, till George, who hid it under a settle, found it, to 
the comfort of the fellow, the ioy of the company, and the 
eternall credit of his friend ; who was entertained with wine and 
sugar; and George redeemed his cloak, and rode merrily to 
Oxford, hauing coine in his pocket, where this loach spares not 
fur any expence, for the good fortune he had in the happy finding 
of his rapier. 


George Peele’s ‘* Merry conceited Jests,"’ 1627, p. 24. 





4.—THE JEWESS. 

A well-known great poet was once sitting in the theatre behind 
a very pretty girl, whom he held to be an easy prey, and gave 
her to understand his wishes in every possible way. The girl, 
however, appeared as if she did not, or would not, hear him ; 
but, as he became more bold and impudent, she at last turned 
round, and said with an angry countenance—‘* Be pleased to let 
me alone,’’ to which the surprised and confounded freebooter 
could only answer, ‘‘ Nay, nay, do not eat me;"’ upon which the 
girl again turned round, and said with a smile, ‘‘ Be not afraid, 


I ama Jewess.” . 





5.—Mrs. BOSWELL, 
the wife of Johnson's biographer, was a lady of excellent sense 
and affectionate temper. One of her bon-moits is recorded in her 
husband’s life of Johnson.—Thinking that the Doctor had too 
much influence over him, she said with some warmth, ‘I have 


seen many a bear led by a man, but I never before saw a man led 
by a bear.”’ 





6.—ADDISON 
humourously compared physicians to an army of ancient Britons, 
as described by Julius Cesar. 


He said of them, ‘* Some slay on 
foot, and some in chariots. 


If the infantry do not so much exe- 
cution as the cavalry, it is because they cannot convey themselves 
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with such velocity into all quarters, nor dispatch their business 
in so short a time.” 
Rev. H. Ketts’ ‘* Flowers of Wit,”’ 1814, vol. I. p. 2. 





| 7.—TOM BROWN 
having once asked a man how he contrived to live in these hard 
times, was answered, ‘‘ I live, as I believe you do, master Brown, 
by my wits.”"—‘* Faith,” replied. Tom, ‘‘ you must be a much 
more able trader than I ever thought you, to carry on business 
and thrive upon so small a capital.” —Jbid. p. 39. 





8.—LORD CHESTERFIELD 
complained very much at an inn where he dined, that the plates 
and dishes were extremely dirty. The waiter, with some pertness 
repeated the old saying, that every one must eat a peck of dirt 
before he dies.—‘< That may be true,” said Chesterfield, « but no 
one is obliged to eat it all at a meal.”"—Ibid. p. 63. 





@ »—coLins 
was much attached to a young lady who was born the day before 
him, and who did. not return his passion. ‘* Yours is a hard 
case,’ said a friend. ‘It is so, indeed,” replied Collins, ‘* for I 
came into the world a day after the fair."—Ibid. p. 72. 


10.—PIRON. 

An indifferent: but conceited author came one day to ask his 
assistance. ‘“ As I know you are a man of ready inventiom and 
I want to write something original, pray suggest to me a subject 
that has never yet been written upon.’-——Write,” replied Piron, 
“< your own panegyric.”—Ibid. p. 214. 


Seems 


11.—Da. BEATTIE 
was a passionate admirer of the Drama, and in a letter addressed 
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to Mrs. Montague describes in lively colours the exquisite pleasure 
he experienced in witnessing Garrick’s performiance of Mac- 
beth, &e. &c. 

‘«* [ rejoice to hear that Mr. Garrick is so well as to be able to 
appear in tragedy. It is in vain to indulge myself in unavailing 
complaints, otherwise I could rail at Dame Fortune by the hour, 
for placing me beyond the reach of that arch-magician, as 
Horace would have called him. I well remember, and I think I 
never can forget, how he once affected me in Macbeth, and made 
me almost throw myself from the front seat of the two shilling 
gallery. I wish I had another oppoitunity of risking my neck 
and nerves in the same cause ; to fall by the hands of Shakspeare 

‘and of Garrick would ennoble my memory to all generations.— 
To be serious, if all actors were like this one, I do not think it 
would be possible for a person of sensibility to outlive the repre- 
sentation of Hamlet, Lear, or Macbeth; which, by the bye, 
seems to suggest a reason for that mixture of comedy and tragedy 
of which our great poet was so fond, and which the Frenchified 
critics think such an intolerable outrage both against nature 
and decency. Against nature it is no outrage at all—the inferior 
officers of a court know very little of what passes among kings 
and statesmen, and may be very merry wien their superiors are 
very sad ; and if so, the porter’s soliloquy in Macbeth may be a 
very just imitation of nature. And } can never accuse of indecency 
the man, who, by the introduction of a little unexpected merri- 
ment, saves me from a disordered head or a broken heart. If 
Shakspeare knew his own powers, he must have seen the necessity 
of tempering his tragic rage by a mixture of comic ridicule ; 
otherwise there was some danger of running into greater excesses 
than dear stealing, by sporting with the lives of all the people of 
taste in these realms. Other play-wrights must conduct their 
approaches to the human heart with the utmost circumspection ; 
a single false step may: make them lose a great deal of ground ; 
but Shakspeare made his way to it at once, and could make his 
audience burst their sides this moment, and break their hearts. 
the next. I have often seen Hamlet performed by the underlings 
of the theatre, but none of these seemed to understand what they 
were about.’ Hamlet’s character, though perfectly natural, is so 
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very uncommon, that few, even of our critics, can enter into it. 
Sorrow, indignation, revenge, and consciousness of his own irre- 
solution, tear his heart; the peculiarity of his circumstances 


obliges him to counterfeit madness, and the storm of passions 


within him often drives him to the verge of real madness. This 
produces a situation so interesting, and a conduct so complicated, 
as none but Shakspeare could have had the courage to describe, 
and none but Garrick will be ever able to exhibit. Excuse this 
rambling ; I know you like the subject, and for my part I like it 
so much, that when I once get in, I am not willing to find my 
way out of it.”’ | 
Sir W. Forbes’s “ Life of Dr. Beattie,” vol. I. p. 282. 

It might naturally be supposed, that the irreproachable cha- 

racter of Dr. Beattie, and the ardent zeal ever manifested by him 
in the-cause of religion, would have deterred the malignity even 
of an Eclectic Reviewer from attempting to cast a slur upon his 
fair fame ; but no, he had visited the ‘* devil’s temple,”’ and was 
vile enough to express his satisfaction at what he had there wit- 
nessed ; this is of course, in the eyes of these fanatics, an unpar- 
donable crime, and accordingly in their review of the work from 
whence the above extract is made they thus give vent to their 
spleen— « ; 
_ We could have wished to entertain an unmingled respect for 
the moral and religious views of Dr. Beattie ; and it is an ungra- 
cious thing to detect any signs of a moral latitude inconsistent with 
the religion which he wished to defend. One of these signs is his 
passion for the theatre. Who would ever dream, on reading the 
above passage, that it could have been written by a friend of the 
religion of Christ ?’’ Eclectic Rev. Feb. 1807. 

How despicable is this attempt to sully the memory of such a 
man as Beattie. But against ‘‘ all that’s great, and good, and 
fair,” the enmity of these Reviewers is invariably directed ; their 
abuse, however, is little to be dreaded, ‘tis the ‘‘ pollution of 
their praise’ from which every honest man will shrink with horror: 
and disgust— 

«’Tis as if some infamous bawd or whore 
Should praise a matron—what could hurt her more ?"’ * 


* Bep Jonson—“‘ To the Memory of Shakspeare.’” 
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With respect to Dr. Beattie, his reputation is too firmly esta- 
. -blished to be endangered by such impotent attacks as this of the 
Eclectic Reviewers. By bigotted fanatics, indeed, he will ever be 
abused on account of his love fur the drama; but the unpreju- 
diced will still regard him as a man of taste, genius, and virtue. 
‘* The poor man weeps—here Beattie sleeps, 
Whom canting wretches blamed : 
But, with such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or damn’d !”’ Burns. 





12.— BREECHES. 

Lancs slop-breeches, or trunk-hose, as they were called, were 
much worn in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, and fashion 
carried them to a most extravagant excess. Mr. Strutt gives a 
MS. note, preserved in the Harleian Library, from which it would 
appear that temporary seats were erected in the House of Commons 
for the convenience of the wearers. An extract from Bulver’s 
«¢« Man Transformed” gives a clear idea of this exeess, and places 
the custom in a truly ridiculous light: he speaks of ‘* a man 
the judges accused of wearing breeches contrary to law; fora 
law was made against them ;) he, for his excuse, drawed out of 
his slops the contents; as first, a pair of sheets, two table-cloths, 
ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, and a comb, with night- 
caps, and other things of use, saying, ‘ Your worships may under- 
stand, that, because I have no safer storehouse, these pockets do 
serve me for a room to lay up my goods in; and though it be a 
strait prison, yet it is big enough for them, for I have many 
things of value yet within it ;) and so was his discharge accepted, 
and well laughed at.” 

The following epigram from Samuel Rowland’s ‘ Letting of 
Humour’s Blood in the Head-vaine,’’ 1611, while it affords an- 
other striking proof of the extent to which this ridiculous fashion 
was carried, shows at the same time how much Tarleton the 
player was admired and followed for his performance of the 
clown’s part : 

Epig. 31. 
** When. Tarleton clown'd it in a pleasant vaine, 


And with conceites did good opinions gaine ; 
Vou. VI. D 
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In every streete where any gallant goes, 


Clownes knew the Clowne by his great clownish sloppe - 
But now they're gull'd, for present fashion sayes, 
Dick Tarleton’s part gentlemen's breeches plaies ; 
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The swagg ring sloppe is ‘Farleton’s clownish hose.” 


13.—JAMES Ist. 

When this prince was about to set out to take possession of the 
crown of Engtand, he requested a Reverend Divine of the Kirk of 
Scotland to bestow a blessing on his journey ; who replied, “ I 
pray God to bless you, Sir, and make a good man of you, though, 
troth to say, he has but bad materials to make it with.” 





14.—THE WORM DOCTOR. 
Vagus, advanced on high, proclaim'd his skill, 
- By cakes of wond’rous foree, the worms to kill : 
A scornful ear the wiser sort impart, 
And laugh at Vagus’s pretended art ; 
But well can Vagus what he boasts perform, 
For man, as Job hath told us, is a worm. 


15.—PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

In Petronius Arbiter are traces of a game which is still played 
by schoolboys.—A boy stoops down, and another sits on his 
back. holding up as many of his fingers as he pleases, and cry- 
ing, * Buck! Buck! how miany horns do I hold up?’ If the 
boy who is down guesses wrong, he continus stooping ; if right 
he rises up, and the rider takes his place, till a lucky guess re- 
instates him. 

‘¢ Trimalchio ne videretur jactura motus ; basiavit puerum, ac 
jussit supra dorsum ascendere suum. Non moratur ille, usus equo, 
manuque plena scapulas subinde verberavit, interque risum pro- 


clamavit BUCC@ BUCCG QUOT SUNT HIC? 
Great Ormond Street, DanGus, Jun. 
5 January, 1815, 
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THE RIDICULE. 


Tue ingenuity of the present age has been exerted to reduce ri- 
dicule into a substantial form, and suspend it from the snowy arm 
of a female. 

About a fortnight since I made up my mind to take a journey to 
this place. It was early in the morning, when I stepped into my 
chaise, in New Burlington street, and I had just placed my foot 
upon the step, when my eye was attracted by a glittering object on 
the pavement, at some distance. ‘‘ It is a ridicule, Sir,’’ said my 
man, running to pick it up. I took it from his hand, turned its 
contents out on the seat of the chaise, and, when the door was 
closed, began to scrutinize, and amuse myself. 

There were several letters, an elegant tablet, and a few cial 
packets, together with a miniature of some handsome youth, as I 
discovered, when I had succeeded in cleansing it from the thick 
coating of rouge which it had received from one of the broken 
packets. ‘‘ I’ll be bound,” said I to myself, ‘* that the fair one to 
whom thou belongest, would not have lost thee for all the gems of 
India, and the odours of Persia and Arabia, to boot.” 

On opening the tablet, I perceived a note, beautifully written 
upon finely embossed paper, bordered with hearts and darts and 
such-like emblematical devices. It was carefully wrapped up in 
silver paper, and on opening it, I found a billet-doux, breathing 
the richest essences, and of which the following is a literal copy. 

‘« Inimitably beautiful and incomparably amiable Caroline, whose 
image is eternally present to my faithful imagination, suffer your 
adoring B to pour out to you the overflowings of a heart 
which must burst, if not permitted to unburden itself. You know 


the extent and sincerity of my love, it blazes fiercer and fiercer 
every hour, and devours my happiness. 





I send you my miniature, 
which you were so kind as to ask for; your own is worn next to 


my heart, and is always at its post. When shall I look for the 
happiness you have promised to me; moments seem to linger like 
ages, until the time shall arrive which will crown my constancy 
You express your doubts lest | shall afterwards neglect 
you; but you cannot be serious; souls so congenial can never be 


and love. 
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separated. We are about to adopt the true method to render our 
happiness everlasting; it is only by marriage that we should en- 
danger its continuance. I send you aset of ‘‘ Delphine ;” accept 
of it, and shape your own conduct after the example you will there 
find. Write quickly to your adorer, who only lives when seeing, 
writing to, or thinking of his Caroline.”’ 
So, so, (thought I) you are in a promising way, Miss Caroline, 
however : this B 





seems to be a tolerable proficient in his bu- 
siness ; he knows when to let fly a volley of flattery, and when to 
withhold his fire. But perhaps I may be able to thwart his views, 
for, if 1 am not mistaken, I have got more influence over him 
than he imagines. 

Ihad just discovered a _" which this hero of amour had given 
to my father for a thousand pounds which the latter had lent him ; 


and as I was pretty well acquainted with the character of the young ’ 


sprig of fashion, I resolved to put a restraint upon his amorous 
intentions. I accordingly told the coachman to drive back to 
town, as the delay of a day was of no consequence to a man who 
| only pursued his own gratification. When I had given this direc- 
tion, I returned the note to the tablet, and taking up a dirty let- 
ter, which was sadly torn and defaced, I opened it, and saw that 
it was from the lady’s father. 

I was forcibly struck while opening the second letter, to per- 
ceive how differently the letter of the father was treated to that of 
the lover. I judged from this circumstance, however, that its 
contents were not of the most pleasing nature, and before I had 
developed its mysteries, I had anticipated a serious lecture on the 
folly or frailty, or forwardness of Miss Caroline; I was not mis- 
taken, as the reader shall hear, when I found the letter run thus: 


My dear daughter, 


You greatly dispteased me by going to the rout of Lady 
L , after the express injunctions I had given you to restrain 
your inclination in this particular instance. The female who runs 
after ruin, will be certain to find it too soon. What can you mean 
by permitting the unprincipled B 








to possess more power 


over you than your own father? If you expect to obtain him for 
your husband, you will be disappointed, for he is a man of the 
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new creation, viz. a deciple of modern philosophy, and cherishes 
an unconquerable contempt for Matrimony. He. glories in the 
daily multiplication of the victims of his arts and intrigues, and is 
intent upon adding you to the unhappy number. You may start, 
when I make this broad assertion, but I can penetrate his flimsy 
hypocrisy, and read the lurking dispositions of his mind; and it 
is with a view to the preservation of your honour and happiness, 
that I now prohibit you, on pain of my malediction, from receiv- 
ing the further visits of an unprincipled wretch. 


Your affectionate Father, &c. 


There was nothing further in the Ridicule which would interest 
you, if I were to enter into particulars; the residue of the con- 
tents may be characterized as the essentials of a young lady of 
fashion. There was a receipt for restoring to the eyes their original 
lustre, after raking for a month or two incessantly, and an 
original treatise on the illustrious art of shoe-making, the author 
of which appeared to be the Right Hon. Mrs. A—————. An out- 
line of a new tucker and head-dress was also there; and a bill for 
a shoe-maker’s stall and tools, which are charged at the moderate 
price of sixty-five guineas. ‘‘ A pretty expensive sort of economy,” 
said I to myself, ‘‘ must this be, if, at the outset, a sum of money 
must be expended, which would suffice to buy the shoes ofa woman 
of the first fashion for at least half a dozen years.”’ 

As soon as I reached home, I disencumbered myself of my travel- 
ling dress, and having equipped myself a-la-mode, I took the ridi- 
cule in my pocket, and pushed forward to the house of Lord . 
the father of Caroline. When I came within a few paces of the 
door, I found myself undergoing a critical examination, by a young 
girl, who had just left the house, and, as I took the knocker in 
my hand, she stepped up to me, with an agility which made me 
refrain from announcing my approach, until I should ascertain 
what business she could have with me. 

*« Sir,” said she, and she dropped a low curtsey as she spoke, 
‘I believe, this note is for you: it is from my mistress, Lady 
Caroline.” Something stronger than curiosity, tempted me to 
take the billet from her hand, and when I saw it directed to Lord 
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B———, I could not resist an unaccountable impulse to utter an 


untruth, and assume the character of a libertine. 
“‘ You are right, my good girl,” saidI, giving her half a crown. 
She curtsied again, and went away muttering—‘‘ My lady loves 


, him dearly, and it is his own fault if he does not gain her.” 


When the girl had disappeared through the back door, I retired 
a few paces, and broke open the letter, having previously satisfied 
myself that there was no dishonour in adopting such a measure, 
to save a female from destruction. 

I suspectel that this note would contain an assignation, before 
I opened it, nor was I deceived. The contents ran thus: 


«« My ever dear B———., 

‘* After a conflict of many hours between love and duty, 
love has gained the victory. Yes, I will meet you: I will confide 
my honour to your keeping; for, if you could desert me, there is 
no honour in man. I must make haste to send off my note, or I 
shall again alter my mind, for | already feel myself wavering. At 
six, to-morrow evening, at the entrance into the Green Park, I 
will meet you, and prove to you how great is the affection of your 

** Caroline.” 


** Bravo! bravo!” said I to myself, ‘‘ I never yet cut a figure 
in an assignation, but I think I shall in this.’ I was for a mo- 
ment undecided whether I should make Lord acquainted 
with the intentions of his daughter, or whether it would bé most 
prudent to keep the secret to myself. The violence of his feelings 





might so completely overpower his reason, that he would perhaps 
adopt some hasty steps, and thus my project would fail. Qn the 
other hand, the more I considered my own scheme, the more cause 


did I find for self-congratulation upon its excellence : and I found 
no great trouble in convincing myself that the angry father would 
easily be brought to concur in it when his first emotions should 
have subsided. 

I once more advanced towards the knocker, and gave it tongue. 
His Lordship was at home, and disengaged ; and, in a few minutes, 
I was introduced. My name, which had preceded me, had predis- 
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posed him in my favour, and I found him in a most affable dispo- 
‘sition. I opened my business, and detailed to his Lordship the 
progress of the adventure: and I felt myself still more interested 
in his behalf, when I saw the tears glistening in his eyes, and 
struggling to find a vent. His bosom heaved tumultuously: now 
and then he would place his hand on his forehead, as if to check 
its violent throbbings ; and when | concluded with reading the as- 
signation, his anguish seemed to rise to its highest pitch. He left 
his chair, and twice or thrice pased the room, with an irregular 
step. I saw the conflict between pride and sorrow ; I marked his 
frequent pauses, and his stifled sighs, and I felt, at that moment, 
somé portion of a father’s anguish communicated to myself. 

After a few minutes silence, he returned to his seat, which was 
close by my own. He took my hand anc pressed it. He could 
scarcely yet trust himself to speak. After a new effort, however, 
he ventured to make reply. ‘* Sir, you have conferred a vast obliga- 
tion upon me; you have inflicted, it is true, terrible wounds upon 
a father’s happiness, but you have preserved the honour of his 
family and his own existence. I cannot, Sir, thank you as I ought ; 
lam, at present, too violently agitated: favour me, Sir, witha 
visit, within a few days, when this storm shall have blown over a 
little, and I shall be in a more fit state to enter into the subject of 
gratitude.” | 

Tentreated him. to pardon my apparent officiousness, and to 
grant me his attention for a few moments, while I imparted my 
scheme; his concurrence in which would sufliciently recompence 
me for the part which I had taken in the business. ‘* Suffer your 
daughter, my Lord,” said I, ‘ to remain in utter ignorance of the 
discovery of the scheme; but contrive by some means to force her 
to break her engagement: and leave the rest to me.’ J then in- 
formed his Lordship that this enterprising knight of amour owed 
me a thousand pounds, ona bond which he had given to my father, 
“* He merits no further indulgence, my Lord,’’ I continued, ‘ and 
I will take care to meet him, at the time and place appointed, with 
an officer, disguised as a female. I'll be bound, the gallant youth 
will not forget the termination of the business for some time; and 
if ever he should feel an inclination to trifle with your daughter's 
reputation, the remembrance of the assignation will tie his tongue.” 
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His Lordship promised to act precisely according to my wishes ; 
expressed himself in the highest terms respecting my plan, and en- 
treated me to make him acquainted with the result immediately 
on its conclusion. ‘‘ Caroline shall be present,” said he, ‘‘ and if 
shame does not reform her, nothing else will.”” I promised, and 
took leave to mature my preparations. 

As soon as I had left the residence of the Peer, 1 returned home, 
and sent for my attorney to concert measures for the execution of 
my project ; and all things were put in due course of arrangement : 
but the intervening hours seemed to hang heavily on my hands, 
for my mind was so intent upon the execution of the scheme that 
I had no relish for any other pursuit or occupation. 

The evening at length arrived; the attorney, and the officer, 
most elegantly dressed us a female, (and being a person of slender 
growth, he cut no bad figure in his disguise) arrived, and soon 
after five, we all three entered my chaise, and soon reached the 
spot mentioned in Caroline’s note. We did not wait a long time: 
a few minutes before six, the gallant B———— arrived at the place, 
and from the spot where we had concealed ourselves, we saw him 
walking about, apparently with the utmost solicitude; now he 
would twirl his stick, then play with his handkerchief, or dangle 
the chain of his watch, which he held in his hand, noting the 
minutes as they slowly winged their jway. When we had looked 
on for a short time, I gave the signal for the officer to begin the 
performance of his part. He advanced towards the spot, having 
a veil before his face, to conceal his countenance from the lovers 
penetrating gaze. B——— saw his supposed chere amie, and, 
springing forward, caught the officer in his arms, exclaiming, in 
a tone of the most impassioned rapture—‘* My beloved angel, my 
adored Caroline, welcome to the arms of one who loves you above 


all other objects, and who will devote his whole life to your hap- 
piness.”’ 


The officer could with difficulty preserve his gravity; he how- 
ever, acted his part admirably, and received the whelming torrent 
of atiection with the utmost cordiality. The violence of B————’s 
transports first dispelled the illusion ; he tore away the veil from 
the countenance of his angel, but the pen would inadequately de- 
scribe the mortification which marked his features, when he per? 
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ceived the face of a stranger—‘‘ By Heaven!” said he, when rage 
would allow him to speak, ‘ the cursed jade has bilked me; but 
I'll be revenged.” -As he thus spoke, he was about to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, but the officer cruelly frustrated his intention, and 
added to his terror and surprise, by ejaculating, in no very affee- 
tionate voice—‘** Staya moment, Sir, if you please ; ' have a writ 
against you for one thousand pounds, at the suit of Sir-—————.” 
He followed up this speech, by immediately laying seal on the 
amorous youth, who no sooner heard the word “‘ writ,”” pronounced 
with that emphasis which is so peculiar to a sheriff's officer, then 
he lost in a moment all his fortitude and his love. Caroline, Vil 
be bound, was no more thought of than if she never existed ; and 
he suffered himself to be led to a coach, without troubling himself 
to utter a single expostulation, vent a single reproach, or make a 
single effort to effect his emancipation, from the unrelaxing gripe 
of his pretended Caroline. I returned to my chaise with my at- 
torney, and having set him down at his own house, made the best 
of my way to the residence of Caroline's father, not alittle anxious 
to witness the end of the transaction. 

I was shewn into a parlour, and in a few minutes the Peer 
came to me, not less anxious to learn the termination of my part 
of the transaction ; which I related to him, and had the satisfaction 
to perceive that it was gratifying to him in no small degree. He 
informed me in return, that he had taken Caroline out with him 
early in the afternoon, under pretence of ashort airing, which he 
had contrived to protract until after the time fixed for the assigna- 
tion, notwithstanding she had frequently reminded him of an en- 

gagement which she had for the evening. When they returned, 
however, the time was gone by, and the nobleman had just left 
her in her apartment in a state of chagrin which she could ill 
contrive to conceal, It was resolved to introduce Caroline imme- 
diately. ‘If I suffer my feelings to become tranquil,” said the 
Peer, ‘‘ I shall perhaps say nothing on the subject, and the ulti- 
mate success of your scheme may be defeated. She shall hear, 
from your mouth, the narrative of the assignation ; and if she is 
not incorrigible, the exposure of her intention cannot be produc- 
tive of other than goud consequences.” 


Caroline entered the room; her countenance betrayed the agi- 
Vou. VI. E 
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tation of her mind ; and when she perceived a stranger with her 
father, her confusion increased prodigiously, and she was about 
to retire ; the voice of her father, however, stayed her progress :— 
‘* Caroline, you may enter ; the business on which this gentleman 
has called, entirely relates to yourself, and must be imparted in 
your presence.”’ ) 

The countenance of the young lady displayed new emotions ; and 
I thought she eyed me with no very affectionate look. She entered 
the room, however, and having seated herself, 1 commenced the 
whole of the detail which I have sent to you, Sir, beginning with 
the finding of the Ridicule, and terminating with the carrying off 
of the gallant to the spunging-house. ‘‘ I have no doubt (I added) 
that the whole of my conduct will appear inexcusable to this young 
lady, but I have the self-satisfaction of having preserved her from 
the arts of a man of notorious profligacy, who would pause at the 
commission of no crimes, however infamous, in order to gratify 
his own taste and promote his own pleasures.” 

Poor Caroline was extremely mortified ; and her confusion was 
beyond measure when her father took up the subject, by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Thus, my dear daughter, you will perceive that Providence 
has counteracted the intentions of a villain. I wish not to add to 
your shame; if your breast is susceptible of virtuous compunction, 
deep remorse has now planted its root there, and no language of 
mine can render its effects more permanent or salutary. Take 
the forgiveness of your father, and learn to deserve it by aconduct 
of more grace than that which now causes your exposure.” 

The mortification was too great for herto endure: she fainted 
on the floor, and was carried to her apartment, where she conti- 
nued for some days, a prey to indisposition. Subsequently, how- 
ever, she has entirely reformed her behaviour, is now more discreet, 
and looks upon her deliverer (as she calls mé) with other eyes than 
those of aversion. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 


Tunbridge. Epwarpb. 





ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Tue aboriginal inhabitants of this distant region are, indeed, 
beyond comparison the most barbarous on the face of the globe, 
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The residence of Europeans has here been wholly ineffectual, the 
‘natives are still in the same state as at our first settlement. Every 
day are men and women to be seen in the streets of Sydney and 
Paramatta, naked as the moment of their birth. In vain have 
the more humane of the officers of the colony endeavoured to im- 
prove their condition ; they still persist in the enjoyment of their 
ease and liberty in their own way, and turn a deaf ear to any 
advice upon the subject. 

Is this to be imputed to a greater portion of natural stupidity 
than usually falls to the lot even of savages? by no means: if an 
accurate observation and a quick perception of the ridiculous be 
admitted as a proof of natural talents, the natives of New South 
Wales are by no means deficient. Their mimicking the oddities, 
dress, walk, gait, and looks, of all the Europeans whom they 
have seen from the time of Governor Phillips downwards, is so 
exact, as to be a kind of historic register of their several actions 
and characters. Governor Phillips and Colonel Gross they imitate 
to the life: and to this day, if there be any thing peculiar in any 
of our countrymen, officers in the corps, or even in the convicts ; 
any cast of the eye, or hobble in the gait; any trip, or strut, 
stammering or thick speaking ; they catch it in a moment, and 
represent it in a manner which renders it impossible not to recog- 
nize the original, They are moreover great proficients in the 
language and Newgate slang of the convicts; and in case of any 
quarrel, are by no means unequal to them in the exchange of 
abuse. 

But this is the sum total of their acquisitions from European 
intercourse ; in every other respect they appear incapable of any 
improvement, or even change. They are still as unprotected as 
ever against the inclemencies of weather, and the vicissitudes of 
plenty and absolute famine, the natural attendants on a savage 
life. In their persons they are meagre to a proverb; their skins 
are scarified in every part, and their faces besmeared with shell- 
lime and red-gum ; their hair is matted like a moss, and orna- 
mented, as they call it, with sharks’ teeth ; and a piece of wood, 
like a skewer, is fixed in the cartilages of the nose. In a word, 


they compose altogether the most loathsome and disgusting tribe 
on the surface of the globe. 








. 
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Their principal subsistence is drawn from the sea and rivers, 
the grand storehouse of nature in all the lands and islands in the 
Pacific ; and were it not for this plenteous magazine, the natives 


_of these lands must have long ceased to exist. .From this cause, 


it is reasonable -to infer, that the sea-coast is much better in- 
habited than the interior. When a dead whale is cast on shore 
they live sumptuously, flocking to it in great numbers, and sel- 
dom leaving it till the bones are well picked Their substitute 
fur bread is a species of root, something resembling the fern; it 
is roasted and pounded between two stones, and being thus mixed 
with fish, &c. constitute the chief part of their food. ‘They have 
oysters of an extraordinary size, three of them being sufficient for 
any ordinary man. The rocks are covered with others of a smaller 
size, and which may be had for the tr@uble of carriage, aad the 
Jabour of knocking them off. 

There are a few of the natives, indeed, who have reaped some 
benefit from our settlement amongst them, having been induced, 
by the manifest superiority of these European articles, to adopt 
our hooks, and other tackle for fishing. Most of the natives in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney are provided with these 
implements for procuring their subsistence, which they either 
receive gratis, or purchase by the barter of fish and oysters. 
There are but rare instances of their settling to any of our em- 
ployments. Indeed now and then, when the humour takes them, 
they will occasionally assist in hauling the fishing seine, or pull- 
ing the boats up and down the harbour; but as to agriculture, 
or any trade, they appear as incapable of skill and applicatiog as 
the beasts of the field. 

They are by no nieans deficient in personal courage ; in their 
pitched battles, of one part of the country against the other, or 
one individual against another, they display the most determined 
bravery. They defend themselves against the spears of their as- 
sailants by Opposing only a shield of thick bark: previous to their 
onset they join in a kind of.song, and gradually increase their 
noise till they work themselves up into a frantic fury, their coun- 
tenances being in the mean time convulsed, and every feature of 
their face expressive of the fire of their mind. The causes of their 
quarrels appear to arise from jealousy of their women, and one 
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mode of retaliation is seizing on and ravishing them: the quarrel 
is at first confined to two individuals, but afterwards becomes 
more general. Never was more determined bravery displayed , 
than by these people. Their spears are thrown with such force as 
to pierce their shields through and through ; but though they 
must suffer the greatest pain in the extraction of these weapons, 
such is their patience, or rather their absolute want of feeling, 
that they bear it unmoved, and never, or very rarely, fly from the 
' field of battle. 

Of one instance of flight, indeed, I was myself a spectator; this 
was in a man condemned for some crime or other to exemplary 
punishmént. A certain number of his comrades, about fourteen, 
were selected to inflict it, and arranged themselves around him in 
the form of a crescent, the poor fellow being allowed to defend 
himself from their spears with his bark shield, in the best manner 
he was able. They began, as savages usually do, by throwing 
their spears in every direction with the greatest impetuosity: the 
poor fellow parried them most wonderfully, and had they been 
ranged in aright line in front, he would have eluded most of 
them ; but being ranged around him, he received many a grievous 
wound, and at last took to his heels, flying into the town of 
Sydney, where he fell down and expired. There is another cus- 
tom among them—when a person is killed, either in a pitched 
battle, or by an unlucky blow in a hasty quarrel, the survivor is 
obliged to stand on his defence from a certain number of spears 
to be thrown by the relatives of the deceased. If he survive the 
matter ends, but if he should be killed, his antagonist goes 
through the same ordeal. 

The quickness of their eye and ear is equally singular ; they can 
hear and distinguish objects which would totally escape an Euro- 
pean. This circumstance renders them very acceptable guides to 
our sportsmen in the woods, as they never fail to point out the 
game before any European can discover it. They are in general 
most accomplished marksmen : | have seen them with their spear 


bring down a bird not larger than a pigeon at the distance of 
thirty yards. | 


They sleep in the open air, with only the canopy of heaven for 
a covering, or under some wretched but, affording but little 
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shelter from the rudeness of the wintry blast. In wet weather 
they retreat to caverns in the rocks, and, having lighted fires at 
their entrance, remain there till the tempest has ceased. ‘They 
are said to be terribly afraid of visions and apparitions. Their 


- canoes, composed of the bark of trees tied together in small splin- 


ters, are the most miserable that it is possible to conceive ; they 
are usually half full of water, and nothing but the natural buoy- 
ancy of the materials could prevent them a minute from sinking. 
In this crazy craft a whole family may frequently be seen fishing. 
A fire of embers is usually placed in the middle of the canoe, and 
the fish they catch are thus dressed, or rather half-warmed, at the 
same instant in which they are taken. | 

Since the settlement of Europeans in this colony, they have, 
indeed, become bolder in their efforts for subsistence, and the 
out-settlers. not unfrequently suffer much from their depredations. 
Theft is easier, that is to say, requires less labour and less 
patience, than fishing ; and, if we may judge from. their practice, 
potatoes and Indian corn are more to their taste than their ordi- 
nary pittance. ‘There is fortunately one political advantage to the 
government arising from this scantiness of food amongst the 
Natives—the convicts have thus no temptation to desert. Some 
of them have had the folly to try the experiment, but becoming 
sensible of their error by its fatal effects, have almost immediately 
returned, and surrendered themselves to their former slavery. 
If through terror of ‘punishment for desertion some few have not 
returned, they have invariably either perished with hunger, or 
been murdered by the natives. 

Upon the first settlement of the coldny, all intercourse was 
much impeded by a suspicious fear of their new visitors. It was 
not without many friendly advances, and some artifice, that the 
governor could in any degree appease them, or induce them to 
venture among the settlers. One of their chiefs, Bennelong, a 
warrior of great repute it is said, was caught by a very singular 
expedient: having taken a liking to a sailor's jacket, it was of- 
fered to him without-hesitation, and a sailor ordered to assist 
him in putting it on; the fellow obeyed, and by putting the back 
of the jacket in front, contrived to hamper the arms, and thus 
effectually secured the sturdy savage. 
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It is one thing, however, to catch, and another to civilize a 
native of New South Wales. In vain did the governor lavish on 
him every attention and every friendly oflice, clothing and feasting 
him daily; all his care was thrown away, for he made several 
attempts to regain his liberty, but without effect. This man ac- 
companied the governor to England, and was there exhibited as a 
specimen of the natives of New-Holland, and treated with that 
favour and distinction which the good humour, perhaps the folly, 
of the fashionable world, lavish indiscriminately upon every 
novelty, 

I heard another ridiculous anecdote, but the truth of which I 
will not absolutely assert, though the ignorance of the natives 
renders it not incredible :—Some fish, belonging to the sailors of 
a ship in the harbour, being boiling in a camp kettle over the fire 
on shore, some of the natives observed them with a Jook of desire, 
and, watching their opportunity, slily thrust in their hands to 
take one out; and being thus as it were caught in atrap, betook 
themselves to flight, with looks of equal terror and astonishment, 
and roaring like so many wounded bulls. I can the more readily 
believe this, as I know from my own experience, that, except in 
their mimickry, they can scarcely connect two ideas together. 

Whilst Bennelong was in England, he was presented to many 
of the principal nobility and first families of the kingdom, and 
received numerous presents of clothes and other articles, which a 
savage of any other country would have deemed inestimable. It 


' was not so, however, with Bennelong ; he was no sooner re- 


landed in his own country, than he forgot, or at least laid aside, 
all the ornaments and improvements he had reaped from his 
travels, and returned, with increased relish, to all his former 
loathsome and savage habits. His clothes were thrown away as 
burthensome restraints on the freedom of his limbs, and he be- 
came as complete a New Hollander as if he had never left his 
native wilds. Indeed the same observation holds good with respect 
to the rest of his countrymen, for although they are continually 
craving for clothes, it.is but seldom, very seldom, they appear in, 
them a second time. 

It must not indeed be denicd, that Bennelong is somewhat ad- 
vanced beyond his countrymen in European acquisitions, for he 
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can occasionally converse with ease, and even interest. The names 


of Lady Sydney and Lady Jane Dundas are often on his lips, and 


he appears justly grateful for the favours received from these his 
fair patronesses. It is not unpleasing to listen to his relations of 
the wonders seen’ by him during his abode in England. One in- 
cident in particular he relates with all the satisfaction of a fa- 
vourite story; that of being at the house of a very respectable 
gentleman, and surrounded with numberless inquisitive visitors, 
an old gentleman, unmoved amidst the general eagerness, took 
no further notice than bestowing on him a single glance ; and 
then, helped himself bountifully to a pinch of snuff, and requested 
the company to pass the bottle, which for some time had been 
quite neglected. ‘This apathy and inflexible gravity seems to have 
made more impression on the mind of Bennelong than all the 
wonders and glitter of dress that he had seen that evening; and 
from the pleasure he takes in relating this anecdote, he no doubt 
considers the old gentleman as one of the wisest men in the com- 
pany, or perhaps in England. 

The singularity always attached to the character of a new peo- 
ple, will be admitted as an excuse for the introduction of Benne- 
Jong ; this chief being, as 1 have before mentioned, an epitome 
of his countrymen. He is so addicted to drinking, that he would 
scarcely ever be sober could he obtain spirits ; and whenever in- 
toxicated he is intolerably mischievous. On the return of his 
sobricty he repents, but his repentance has scarcely procured his 
forgiveness, before the repetition of his offence again exhausts all 
patience. He is in truth a savage beyond all hopes of ameliora- 
tion by any possible mode of culture, and was, at the time of our 
sailing, sent to Coventry, as entirely incorrigible. 

A gentleman of great humanity made the trial of cultivating a 
young native boy and girl, beginning with them from their in- 
fancy, justly thinking that this early commencement gave the best 
promise of success. 

They were accordingly strictly and anxiously attended, and 
supplicd with food, clothes, and every thing either necessary for 
their comfort, or to the forming them to European habits ; no 


sooner, however, were they restored-to a free choice and liberty 
of action, (at the age of twelve ycars), than, throwing aside alk 
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their European improvements, and rejecting with disdain all the 
habits of civilization, they returned to their countrymen, and 
preferred even the famine of a savage life to all the plenty and 


comparative luxury of civil society. Numberless are the other ex- 


amples of the same kind ; indeed so many as almost to induce a 
conclusion that a New Hollander is physically incapable of civill- 
zation. Their wild and roving nature will not admit them to 
settle to any thing or in any place ; a life of hunting and fishing, 
changing their place according to their caprice, or the dearth or 
plenty of their food, can only gratify their inordinate love of 
variety. - 

The very same unsocial propensity, unfortunate, as it impedes 
their progress to civilization, exists amongst all the natives of the 


_ South Seas, being either rooted by long and early habit, or con- 
_ sidered as a point of honour, and a proof of courage, not to desert 


their natural soil. But, different even from the most savage 
people of these seas, the natives of New South Wales appear to be 
completely destitute of any idea of natural modesty; clothes are 
almost daily given to some or other of them, yet they may be 
daily seen naked in the streets of Sydney and Paramata. To me, 
indeed, they appeared altogether the most stupid and insensible 
race of men I had ever seen. 

They are wholly without any form of government, or any family 
or individual whom they acknowledge as their king or chief. If 
there exists any superiority, it is that of personal strength or 
courage, and the only distinction they procure the possessor, is 
that of being more frequently summoned to assist in avenging the 
real or fancied injuries of his friends and neighbours. Their only 
divisions, as a people, are into families, which frequent or in- 
habit particular places, and are distinguished by the names of 


_ those places : thus, the families living at Botany Bay are collec- 


tively called Wid-Gal ; those at Rose Bay, Carda-Gal; at Broken 
Bay, Camera-Gal; and near Paramata, Wan-Gal; Colbe, one of 
their most reputed warriors, was a Wae-Gal; and Bennelong, a 
Wan-Gal, 


They either bury or burn their dead; in both cases they com- 


' nit to the grave or the pile, the arms and utensils of the deceased, 


viz. spears, fishing-tackle, canoes, &c. even the very name is con- 
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signed to oblivion, which they take care never after to mention : 
the namesake (Tomelai) of the deceased, assumes, for a time, the 
name of Bourang, which appears to be the general appellation for 
those in such circumstances, and signifies that they are at present 
destitute of a name, their name-father being dead. This title 
they retain till they become the name-sake of another person. 
Indeed there have been instances of burying the infant, when very 
young, with its deceased mother, upon symptoms of their being 
unable to save it. The colonists have not been able to ascertain 
whether these modes of funeral obsequies are rendered to any par- 





ticular description of persons, they appearing optional with the 


friends of the deceased. 

They sometimes marry into other families, but seem to consider 
this union as unlawful between relations nearer than first cousins. 
They observe no particular ceremonies in their marriages, though 
their mode of courtship is not without its singularity. When a 
young man sees a female to his fancy, he infurms her she must 
accompany him home; the lady refuses—he not only enforces 
compliance with threats, but blows: thus the gallant, according 
to the custom, never fails to gain the victory, and bears off the 
willing, though struggling, pugilist. The colonists for some 
time entertained the idea that the women were compelled, and 
forced away against their inclinations ; but the young ladies in- 
formed them, that this mode of gallantry was the custom, and 
perfectly to their taste. 

The women appear to attach themselves faithfully to their hus- 
bands thus chosen: they are exceedingly jealous of them, and it 
must be confessed not without just cause. From this source, in- 
deed, flow the greater part of their quarrels ; which usually com- 
mence with two or three individuals, and thence extend to fami- 
lies and the neighbouring tribes. In these instances, as before 
observed, their battles are furious beyond description, and seldom 
terminate but in the death of many of the combatants ; they hurl 
and ward off their spears with uncommon dexterity, and, when 
at close quarters, wield their massy clubs with the most deter- 
mined courage. As they possess no other property, the women 
are at once the cause of the war, and the spoil of the victory. 
The injury to the women, however, usually terminates in a vio- 
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lation of their persons, which, by a female of Botany Bay, is not 
perhaps considered as a very serious evil. 


Parturition seems here excepted from the general curse: the 


’ women on these occasions are seldum attended by any but their 


husbands, who assist them with a little water, and when nature 
has brought forth the child into the world, an office she performs 
with little difficulty or suffering to the patients, in a few hours 


after they return to the performance of their domestic duties. 


The child is laid in a basket on a bed composed of the bark of the 
tea-tree, and nursed with an anxious affection, very creditable to 
these savages. From their hard and scanty manner of living, it 


_ is computed that little more than one out of four arrive at even 


the age of three years, a circumstance which accounts for the 


_ thinness of the population. The infant no sooner begins to use 


his limbs, than he is instructed in throwing the spear ; a bulrush 


- or other reed being put into his hand for this purpose. Whilst 


the female child is in its infancy, they deprive it of the two first 
joints of the little finger on the right hand; the operation being 
effected by obstructing the circulation by means of a tight ligature. 
The dismembered part is thrown into the sea, that the child may 
be hereafter fortunate in fishing. They have also a custom of 
extracting from the male children, about the age of puberty, one 
of their front teeth; this operation is performed very simply by 
their Curadgies or wise men, by knocking it out with a stone. 
This ceremony takes place every third or fourth year ; the youths 
of several adjacent districts assemble with their friends, and have 
a feast and dance upon the occasion. It is considered a good 
promise of the boy’s courage to exhibit an unshaken fortitude on 
this trial, which being their initiation into manhood, they are 
from this period allowed to fight their enemies, and hunt the 
kangaroo. I have scen a dozen of them, in their play, inflicting 
a supposed punishment upon one of their number ; the little fel- 
lows were equally ambitious with the bravest warriors in the 
country to display their heroism ; and the party punished defended 
himeelf with the most determined courage, returning the spears of 
his assailants with double interest, for they generally select the 
most expert among them for this game. 

But notwithstanding their natural courage, they stand in gicat 
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awe of our fire-arms, a circumstance of very considerable impor- 
tance to our out-settlers, as it checks the inroads they might 
Otherwise be disposed to make, and which, in a country. like 
Botany Bay, and detached as these settlers are, it would be no 
easy matter to repel. 

The Curadgies are very old men, and in high esteem amongst 
the people ; they cure their diseases, give their advice in matters 
of consequence, and are resorted to as umpires in their quarrels. 
They pretend to have the gift of prescience, and to hold commu- 
nication with the spirits of their deceased friends. Some families 
pretend to the inheritance of this gift of prophecy, but they gain 
no credit till advanced in years. If it is necessary in England that 
a witch should be an old woman, it is as necessary in Botany Bay 
that a Curadgie should be an old man. 

Turnbull's ‘* Voyage Round the World.” 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Mr. Eprror, P . 

Ar this season of the year, those obliging gentlemen, the nevs- 
paper editors, never omit giving us the highly important infor- 
mation, that, ‘‘ on Twelfth Night the corps dramatique partook 
of a cake in the Green-Room ; when the wit of Mr. A. and the 
humour of Mr. B. set the table on a roar, and contributed 
amazingly to the delight and gratification of the company.” 
Now, interesting as this information undoubtedly is, its brief- 
ness renders it far from satisfactory to the numerous Dangles who 
continually haunt the precincts of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
eagerly seeking after and swallowing the idle gossip and scandal 
retailed to them by the underlings of the theatre. For the grati- 
fication, therefore, of this numerous and respectable class of 
gentlemen, I have endeavoured in some measure to supply the 
deficiency, by obtaining a fuller account of the meeting of the 
Jovial Crew on the last Twelfth Night ; and though, I am grieved 
to say, I have not been able to collect any specimens of the wit 
and humour alluded to, and which probably had their existence 
merely in the imaginations of the aforesaid editors, yet have I 
learned from most undoubted and unquestionable authority, that 
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it was proposed to abolish the custom of drawing king and queen 
as ‘somewhat musty,” and'substitute a far more classical amuse- 
ment—a kind of imitation of the Virgilian Lots of the Ancients *, 
by each one present opening a volume of Shakspeare. (the player's 
bible), and applying to him or herself the passage which first met 
the eye. This was acceded to; and I have here recorded a few of 
the passages which occurred to the personages assembled; ‘* No- 
thing extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice.” The 
remainder will be given next month, should the editor of the 
Theatrical Inquisitor be willing to allot me a page or two of his 
publication for that purpose. 


Great Ormond Street, Dance, Jun. 
11 January, 1815. 


SHAKSPEARIAN LOTS ; 


Or, Dramatic Twetrtu Niciit CHABACTERS. 


Miss O’N#**L. 


A girl of worth, and worthy estimation, 

And not without desert so well reputed. 

Her years but young, but her experience old ; 
And in a word, (for far behind her worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow,) 

She is complete in feature and in mind. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, IT. 4. 


* Consulting the Virgilian Lots, a practice formerly in great use, was 
method of divination by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the peruser 
the first passage that he accidentally fixed his eye on. Charles the First and 
Lord Falkland being in the Bodleian Library, are reported to have made this 
experiment of their future fortunes, with passages equally ominous to both. 
That of the king was Hneid IV. 615.—Lord Falkland’s Eneid II. 152, 
Hoffman, who gives a satisfactory account of this practice of seeking fates in 
books, says that it was resorted to by the Pagans, the Jewish Rabbins, and 
the early Christians ; the latter taking the New Testament for their oracle. 

However superstitious this method of divination may appear, it is said that 
it is still appealed to by numbers of religious enthusiasts: 
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- M. D**#e@p, 


He has neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, or utt’rance, or the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood. 
Julius Ceasar, III. 6. 


Mr. Y***G, 
The gentleman is learn’d, and a most rare speaker, 
To nature none more bound ; his training such, 
That he may furnish and instruct great actors, 


- Yet never seek for aid out of himself. 


This man is so complete, that we, 
With hearing almost ravish'd, do not find 
His hour of speech a minute. 
Pa VII, I. 2. 


Mr. E**eseen, 


His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, 


his eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour 


vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too picked, too spruce, 


too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as 1 may 
call it. 


Love's Labour's Lost, V. 1. 


Mr. E***y, 


This fellow I remember 
Since once he- fgy'd a farmer's eldest son ; 
He did it excellent—for sure that part 
Was aptly fitted and naturally performed. 


Taming the Shrew.—Induction. 


Mr. Feeeey, 


Have you the lion’s part written? Pray you, if it be, give it 


me, for I am slow of study.—Let me play the lion. I will so roar, 


that it will do any man’s heart good to hear me. 
that I will make the people say, ‘‘ Let him roar again, let him 


roar again.” 


Midsummer Night's Dream, I. 2. 
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Miss M***sees, 


Hast thou beheld a fair gentlewoman ? 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks ! 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, 
As those two eyes become that lovely face? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child ; 

Happier the man- 





cetera desunt *. 
Taming of the Shrew, IV. 5. 


Ms. K****E (Facile princeps). 
What a grace is seated on his brow: 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye, like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god doth seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

Hamlet, III. 4. 


Mr, S###***R, 


Forsooth, he hath but a little wee face, with a little yellow 
beard ; a Cain-coloured beard; a softly-sprighted man, who holds 
up his head, as it were, and struts in his gait. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, I. 4. 


Mr, E*****Nn, 


A strutting player ; 
Who, with ridiculous and awkward action, 
(Which, slanderer, he imitation calls), . 
Oft pageants us. When he speaks 


* As these two words may not be exactly intelligible to “¢ country readers,” 
I subjoin an anecdote which will, I trust, explain every thing to their perfect 
satisfaction :—‘* Mr. N——, an attorney of Norwich, once presented a lite- 
rary fragment to Miss R., an actress on the Norwich stage, for her perusal, 
The fragment ended with cetera desunt. After reading it, she asked— Pray, 
Mr. N——, what does cetera desunt mean?’ ‘ Why, Madam,’ replies he, ¢ it 
means that the rest is not decent’.”. Mr. N——’s translation of these words, 
sives the very reason of the hiatus maxime deflendus above, . 
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'Tis like a chime a mending; with terms unsquar'd 
Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp'd 
Would seem hyperboles. 

Troilus and Cressida, I. 3. 


Miss F*#*k, 
Heaven bless her! 
She has the sweetest face I ever look’d on.— 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel. 
Henry VIII, IV. 1. 


Mr. D*#**Nn, 


Let those that play your clowns, speak no more than is set 
down for them that’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. 








Hamlet, II. 2. I 
stol 
Mr. P**E, for 
He, and many more of the same breed, that this drossy age | to. 
doat on, having only got the tune of the time, and outward habit 
of encounter,—a kind of yesty collection,—are carried through 7 
and through the most fond and winnowed opinions—yet do but a 
put them to the trial, and the bubbles are out. a ON 
| . Hamlet, V. 2. & 
| . ' Mr. Re***eD, me 
O, it offends me to the soul, to see this robustious, perriwig- of 
@ _ pated fellow, (who for the most part is capable of nothing but th 
: inexplicable dumb shows and noise), tear a passion to tatters, to - 
very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings.—I would have this he 
fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant ; he out-Herods Herod. th 
Hamlet, III. 2. fi 
{ “t Miss Bese, al 
i Fye, fye, unknit that threat’ning, unkind brow ; by 
if And dart not scornful glances from those eyes. 
It blots thy beauty, as frost bites the meads ; ‘ 
And in no sense is meet or amiable, _ 


Taming of the Shrew, V. 2. 
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Mr, BRteeee*R, 
. A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which ‘his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor), 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravish’d ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 
Love's Labour’s Lost, II, }. 


Mr, Beereeree, 


If I do it, let, the audience look to their ears: I will move 
storms ; I wil! condole in some measure. Yet my chief humour is 
for a tyrant: I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cap in, 
to make all split. 


Midsummer Night's Dream, I. 2. 








ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS 
IN ENGLAND. 

NotwiTHsTANDING Comedy and Tragedy were introduced into 
Greece about five hundred years before Christ, we find no mention 
of these two grand divisions of the drama in this country until 
the reign of King Henry VIII.; nor does it by any means appear 
certain, that, even at that period, those who enlisted under the 
banners of Melpomene and Thalia designed their productions for 
the public theatre. In fact, we are informed, that Gorboduc, the 
first regular tragedy, was not performed until 1561; and, in 
about five years afterwards, The Supposes, a comedy from Ariosto, 
by Gascoigne, was performed on the English stage. 

It appears, indeed, that there were theatrical entertainments 
amongst our ancestors almost as early as the Conquest, since 
William Stephanides, a monk, who, in Henry the Second’s reign, 
wrote his Descriptio Nobilissime Civitatis Londonie, informs us, 
Vor. VI. 2 : G , 
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that ‘ London, instead of the common interludes of the theatre, 
had plays of a more holy kind; representations.of the miracles of 
confessors, and the sufferings of martyrs.” There were also cer- 
tain sets of idle people, who travelled the country, and were called 
mummers, and these were vagrant comedians, who practised low 
mimickry, and whose only excellence consisted in the varieties of 
anticks and humour which they displayed. 

The intervals of time from the middle of the twelfth. to the end 
of the fifteenth=centurics was marked by the introduction of 
mysteries, moralilics, and interludes. The first was taken from 
Scripture history, and the subjects were various ; some represent- 
ing the creation of the world and the expulsion of our first parents 
-from Paradise; some, the story of Joseph; and others, we are 
told, went so far as to make the sufferings of our Saviour the 
subject of dramatic representation. The Moralities, which suc- 
ceeded, had some rude traces of a fable and a moral, and some 
also of poetry; the virtues, vices, and other affections of the 
mind being frequently personified. It is not possible, at this 
distance of time, to discuss the merits of productions which were 
the offspring of these dark ages which preceded the discovery of 
the art of plinting ; nor, if it were practicable, could the analysis 
of the works of a period, when refinement had not yet burst the 
fetters of barbarism and superstition, be expected to yield much 
amusement in the present enlightened state of society. After the 
Moralities, Interludes appeared, bearing some marks of wit and 


humour; and these were gradually followed by tragedy and 


comedy ; and the ever memorable era of the immortal Shaks-- 


peare. 

Still, -however, the mysteries and moralities appear to have re- 
tained their popularity, so that the dramatic poets of the sixteenth 
century found it necessary to adopt them as their models ; and 


modern tragedy retains evident marks of such an origin. Even . 


after tragedies had been introduced, moralities kept their ground ; 


9° 


and one of them, intituled, ‘* The New Custom,”’ was printed in 
1573, nine years after the birth of Shakspeare. After this time, 


however, they assumed the name of Masques, and soon became, 


with the aid of some classical improvements, the favourite enter- 
tainments at Court. 
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The reign of Elizabeth prodaced a third species of theatric ex- 
hibition, forming a kind of middle class between tragedy and 
comedy, which, although esteemed by dramatic writers of that 
age, perfectly distinct from both, has, in modern times, been 
confounded either with the one or the other. This class con- 
sisted of historical plays, which resembled the mysteries of pre- 
ceding periods, in representing a series of historical events in the 
order of time in which they happened, and without any regard to 
the ‘‘ three unities ;” and this new kind of writing received an 
imperishable lustre from the accession of the talents of our im 

mortal bard, whose efforts raised the reputation and prosperity of 
the British Theatre to its highest pitch. 

About this period, the labours of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, &c. contributed to the establishment of our theatrical 
character, and the state of the drama continued to flourish in 
undiminished splendour. During the whole of the reign of 
James I. dramatic writers increased prodigiously, and new plays 
were continually being produced : it soon became fashionable to 
celebrate the weddings and birth-days of the nobility with masques 
and interludes, and they were also introduced on all occasions of 
rejoicing. But these exhibitions were attended with surprising 
expence, and architects of the first celebrity, such as Inigo Jones, 
&c. were usually employed to furnish decorations, with all the 
luxuriancy and magnificence of their arts. The king and queen, 
with the lords and ladies of the court, were accustomed to per- 
form in masques, and the nobility at their private houses; and 
no entertainment was considered complete without such exhi- 
bitions. 

Yet, notwithstanding this splendour characterized private per- 
formances, we are informed that many of the ancient dramatic 
‘pieces were performed in the yards of carriers and inns, in which 
the comedians, who then first formed themselves into companies, 
erected a temporary stage, which was strewed with rushes. The 
curtain, instead of falling, was drawn backwards and forwards 
on an iron rod ; and, in some houses, was made of woollen ; in 
others of silk, which divided in the middle. A balcony usually 
appeared in the rear of the stage, the platform of which was 
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about eight or ten feet from the ground, and part of the dialogue 


was frequently spoken from thence; and, in the front of this’ 


balcony, curtains were also hung. Moveable scenery was not 
much Known at this period, and the stage displayed nothing more 
than a painted chair and a trap-door ; and it was hung in black 
when tragedies were about to be performed. 

At the commencement of Shakspeare’s brilliant career, the 
names of the different scenes in the play was exposed to the au- 
dience, in the absence of every other method of supplying the 
want of regular scenery. Two large branches, similar to- those 
used in churches, probably communicated light to the stage; and 
these were, in time, succeeded by small circular wooden frames, 
furnished with candles, four on each side; and these remained 
until the time of Mr. Garrick, who, after visiting France, intro- 
duced the present method of illuminating the theatres. 

Many of the companies of performers were formerly so thin, 
that one person was obliged to perform two or three parts ; and 
the utmost force which could be mustered in the most important 
battles, seldom exceeded a dozen persons. During these mock 
engagements, small pieces of ordnance were introduced, and fired 
upon the stage. The music was principally confined to trumpets, 
cornets, and hautboys; and the five or six performers that com- 
posed the band, sat in an upper balcony, over what is called the 
stage-box, Three flourishes of music, called soundings, were 
generally played before the commencement of the performance , 
and the audience was also gratified, as in the present day, With 
music between the acts. The person who delivered the prologue 
was ushered in by the sound of trumpets, and his garb was a 
black velvet cloak, 

As civilization gradually proceeded, our dramatic pieces became 


more classical, and the performances were purified of those in- 
elegancies which existed in barbarous times. By degrees, every 
modern improvement was successively introduced, until the stage 
presented to the eye an attraction so refined, that the most ex- 
perienced and critical taste found in it much to admire, and little 
to disapprove. Oratory, music, painting, architecture, and the 
graces of theatrical gesture, contributed all their powers to charm 
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= oe 
1e the senses of the auditory; and the theatre became at once the 
‘is ‘ source of an amusement classical and elegant, at the same time 
ot ~ that it was improving and attractive in the highest degree. 
re . 
THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE, 

he A FABLE, BY THE CELEBRATED LINNEUS, ‘TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN, 
u- Once upon a time the seven wise men of Greece met together at. 
he | Athens, and it was proposed that every one of them should men- 
se tion what he thought the greatest wonder in the creation. One 
nd , of them, of higher conceptions than the rest, proposed the opi- 
3, | nion of the astronomers about the fixed stars, which they believed 
ed to be so many suns; that each had their planets rolling about 
O- them, and were stored with plants and animals like this earth. 

Fired with this thought, they agreed to supplicate Jupiter, that 
n, y he would at least permit them to take a journey to the moon, 
nd » and remain there three days, in order to see the wonders of that 
nt 4 place, and give an account of them at theirreturn. Jupiter con- 
ck _ sented, and ordered them to assemble on a high mountain, where 
ed ” there should be a cloud ready to convey them to the place they. 
ts, desired to see. 
n- They picked out some chosen companions, who might assist 
he ~ them in describing and painting the objects they should meet 
re _ with. At length they arrived at the moon, and found a palace. 
e; there well fitted up for their reception. The next day, being very 
‘th much fatigued with their journey, they slept quiet at home till 
ue. noon; and being still faint, they refreshed themselves with a most 


2 & delicious entertainment, which they relished so well, that it over- 
_ came their curiosity. This day they only saw through the window 


me that delightful spot adorned with the most beautiful flowers, to 
in- which the beams of the sun gave an uncommon lustre, and heard 
ary the singing of most melodious birds till‘evening came on. Next 
we day they rose very early, in order to begin their observations ; 


-x- __ but some very beautiful young ladies of that country coming to 
tle § make them a visit, advised them first to recruit their strength, 
the % before they exposed themselves to the laborious task they were 
rm 4 about to undertake. The delicate meats, the rich wines, the 

| beauty of these damsels, prevailed over the resolution of these: 
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strangers. A fine concert of music is introduced, the young ones 
begin to dance, and all is jollity, so that this whole day is spent 
in gallantry ; till some of their envious neighbours, growing en- 
vious at their mirth, rushed in with swords. ‘The elder part of 
the company tricd to appease the younger, promising the very 
next day they would bring the rioters to justice. This they per- 
formed, and the third day the cause was heard ; and what with 
accusations, pleadings, exceptions, and the judgement itself, the 
whole day was taken up, on which the term set by Jupiter ex- 
pired. On their return to Greece,.all the country flocked in upon 


them to hear the wonders of the moon described; but all they . 


could tell was, (for that was all they knew), that the ground was 
covered with green intermixed with flowers ; and that the birds 
sung among the branches of the trees; but what kind of flowers 


‘they saw, or what kind of birds they heard, they were totally 


ignorant; upon which they were treated every where with con- 
tempt. If we apply this fable to men of the present age, we shall 
perceive a very just similitude. By these three days, the fable 
denotes the three 9gce3 of man. First, Youth, in which we are 
too feeble in every respect to look into the works of the Creator : 
all that season is given up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. 
Secondly, Manhood, in which men are employed in settling, mar- 
rying, educating children, providing fortunes for them, and 
raising a family. Thirdly, Old Age, in which, after having made 
their fortunes, they are overwhelmed with law-suits and proceed- 
ings relating to their estates. Thus it frequently happens, that 
men never consider to what end they are destined, and why they 
were brought into the world. 


-_———-— -—- —— 





VARIETY.—No. I. 





CHARLES THE TWELFTH AND HIS DO6. 

CouraGe and inflexible constancy formed the basis of this 
monarch’s character. In his tenderest years he gave instances of 
both. When he was yet scarce seven years old, being at dinner 
with the queen his mother, intending to give a bit of bread toa 
great dog he was fond of, the hungry animal snapped too greedily 
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at the morsel, and bit his hand in a terrible manner; but our 





t © young hero, without offering to cry, or taking the Jeast notice of 
- * his misfortune, endeavoured to conceal what had happened, lest 
f his dog should be brought into trouble, and wrapped his bloody 
y hand in the napkin. ‘The queen perceiving that he did not eat, 
. asked him the reason: he contented himself with replying, that he 
h thanked her, he was not hungry. They thought he was taken ill, 
e and so repeated their solicitations; but all was in vain, though 
be the poor boy was already grown pale with the loss of blood. An 


. officer, who. attended at table, at last perceived it; for Charles 


y - would sooner have died than betrayed his dog, who, he knew, 





g> 
s - intended no injury. 
Is ‘ (iit 
ms 7 
ly CHARLES FIGHTING FOR DARIUS. 
a _ Ar another time, when in the small-pox, and his case appeared 
WH dangerous, he yrew one day very uneasy in his body; and a gen- 
le > tleman who watched him, desirous of covering him up close, re- 
re ~ ceived from the patient a violent box on his ear. Some hours 
- « after, observing the prince more calm, he entreated to know how 
-" ‘he had incurred his displeasure, or what he had done to have 
es merited a blow. «© A blow!” replied Charles, ‘* I don’t remem- 
ail ber any thing of it: I remember, indeed, that I thought myself 
de ~ in the battle of Arbela, fighting for Darius, where I gave Alex- 
A. - ander a blow which brought him to the ground.” 
at aie 
ey & | 

‘3 THE KING AND HIS MINISTER, 

' Tue famous dialogue between Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and 
Cineas, his prime minister, is full of instruction, and excellently 
sets forth the restless spirit of man. ‘* What, Sir, do you propose 
in this expedition against the Romans ?"’ savs Cincas. ‘* To con- 

. quer all Italy,’ answers Pyrrhus. ‘* And what next?” says the 

his i minister. ‘* Then, we will transport our army into Sicily, and 
: aa 2 make that kingdom my own;” replied his Majesty.—‘‘ And what 
7 % is to be done then?” continued Cineas. ‘‘ Then,” quoth the 





hero, ‘* we will sail for Africa, and bring the country under sub- 
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jection.” —‘* And what remains to be done after that ?’’ says the 
statesman. ‘‘ Why, then,” says the monarch, ‘*‘ we will sit down 
and be merry.’’—‘‘ And, what binders us, I ‘beseech you, Sir, 
from doing so now ?”’ said Cineas. What answer the king gave 
to this last question, is either not said, or I have forgot ; but it is 
certain he made fighting his constant diversion to the last gasp, 
and never came an inch nearer that same merry hour which he 
proposed as the heroic end of all his bravery and battles. He was 
knocked on the head in an assault upon the city of Argos, and so 
died in his calling. 





A DUTCH PICTURE. | 

To represent Abraham's sacrifice, the painter made the good 
old Patriarch present a pistol to his son’s breast—and you almost 
hear him say, ‘‘ Stand and deliver!” but, to prevent bloodshed, 
an angel was introduced, watering into the pan; and that the 
powder should not be thrown away, a crow was flying over Abra- 
ham’s head to receive his shot. Though it was impossible not to 
laugh at the picture, I could not help being shocked when I re- 
flected on the story here so shamefully disgraced. 





VOLTAIRE AND MONSIEUR DE MAWPERTUIS. 
Monsieur de Mawpertuis being attacked by Voltaire, at the 
instigation of his friends, sent him a challenge. ‘The exact words 
of his invitation to the field of battle I never saw, but his answer 
was almost in these words : 


Monsieur de Maw pertyis. 


Sir, 


I had the honour of your challenge, which I would 
gladly have accepted, had you given me the choice of my own 
weapons: being ill a-bed a syringe would have been the most 
proper instrument ; and that, from your Known humanity, 1 do 
expect to receive from your -kilful hands. But I must also observe 
to you, that a pistol-ball will kill me, but can have no effect on 
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you ; lead will assimilate with your brain, and therefore we are 
not on an equal footing. Iam, with respect, 

| a Voltaire. 

The quarrel, by these means, ended like that of Dr. Caius and 

Sir Hugh Evans. 








VOLTAIRE. 

Vortaire being asked which of his tragedies he most affected, 
he replied, ‘‘ Olympia; for the same reason," says he, ‘* that a 
man is proud of having a child at seventy-five.” 






















MEMORANDUMS OF THE FAMOUS BEN JOHNSON. 
Or the tribe of wine-bibbers, none are more indebted to the 
grape, and none have been more grateful to their benefactor, 
than the poets :—to prove this, I shall present you with a few 
short memorandums of Ben Johnson, which have been preserved 
with the greatest care. 
Mem. I laid the plot of my Volpone, and wrote most of it, after 

@ present of ten dozen of palm sack, from my very good Lord 

T r. That play, I am positive, will last to posterity, and 

be acted when I and envy are friends with applause. 

Mem. The first speech in my Cataline, spoken by Sylla’s ghost, 
and writ after I parted from my boys at the Devil tavern. I had 
drank well that night, and had brave notions, There is one 
scene in that play which I think is flat:—I resolve to suck no 
more water with my wine. 

Mem. Upon the 20th May, the king, Heaven reward him, sent 

- me s€.100. I went often to the Devil about that time, and wrote 
my Alchymist before I had spent fifty pounds of it. 

Mem. At Christmas my Lord B took me with him into the 
country: there was great plenty of claret wine. A new character 
offered itself to me here, upon which I wrote my Silent Woman. 
My Lord smiled, and made me a noble present on reading the 


first act to him; ordering, at the same time, a quantity of the 
Vor. VI. H 
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“wine to be sent to London with me when I went; and it lasted 
me till my work was finished. 

Mem. The Tale of a Tub, The Devil is an Ass, and some others 
of low comedy, were written by poor Ben Johnson. I remember 
that I did not succeed in any one composition for a whole winter 
—it was that winter honest Ralph, the drawer, died ; and when 
I and my boys drank bad wine at the Devil. 








TWO ARABS. 


M. Nizsumr relates, in his ‘‘ Description de l'Arabie,”’ tom. IT. 
p. 208, Paris edition, that, within the last thirty years, a new 
religion had sprung up in the Naid. “The principles,” says that 
traveller, “‘ are, that God alone should be invoked and adored, 
as the author of all things; that we should make no mention of 
any prophet in praying, because that too nearly resembles idolatry : 
that Moses, Jesus Christ, Mahomet, &c. were in truth great men, 
whose actions are edifying ; but that no book was ever inspired by 
the angel Gabriel, or any other celestial spirit. In short, that 
vows made in the time of imminent danger, are neither meritori- 
ous nor obligatory. I do not know,” adds M. Niebuhr, “ how 
far we may trust the veracity of the Bedouin who told me this. 

Perhaps it was his peculiar way of thinking ; for the Bedouins, 
though they call themselves Mahometans, in general, care very 
little about either Mahomed or the Koran.” 

‘The authors of this new sect were two Arabs, who, having 
travelled, in consequence of some commercial concerns, into 
Persia and Malabar, reasoned on the diversity of religions they 
had seen, and thence deduced this general toleration. One of 
them, named Abd-el-Waheb, in 1760, erected an independent 
state in the Naid 3 the other, called Mekrami, Shaik of Nadjeram, 
had adopted the same opinions ; and, by his valour, raised him- 
self to considerable power ih those countries. These two examples 
rénder still more probable a conjecture, that nothing is more 
easy than to effect a grand political and religious revolution in 
Asia. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY’S CHARACTER OF HENRY VIII. 


Or that great child of fortune, Wolsey, there is a most detailed 
and curious account given by his gentleman usher, Sir T. Caven- 
dish. It was published with many falsifications, from the original 
manuscript, by the Puritans in 1641, in order to render arch- 
bishop Laud odious, by shewing how far the cardinal had carried 
church power. More correct editions of this curious little book 
have been published since that time, by which it appears, that 
the cardinal did not poison himself in his journey to London, as 
is mentioned in the first edition. These memoirs contain a most 
curious account of the cardinal’s domestic life, and of the times 
in which he lived. Mr. Grove, of Richmond, has reprinted them 
in his life of that prelate. Shakspeare appears to have been ac- 
quainted with them, or rather, perhaps, he took from Hollings- 
head what the cardinal said on his death-bed, respecting his 
having faithfully served his king, &c. Cavendish, however, adds 
that the cardinal, a little before his death, thus addressed Master 


Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, respecting the character 


of Henry the VIIIth :—** He is a prince of a most royal carriage, 
and hath a princely heart ; and rather than he will miss, or want 
any part of his will, he will endanger half of his kingdom. I do 
assure you, I have often pleaded before him, sometimes for three 
hours together, to persuade him from his will and appetite, but 
could not prevail; therefore let me advise you, Master Kingston, 
(if you be one of the prince's council, as by your wisdom you are 
fit) take care what you put into the king's head, for you can never 
put it out again.” To build his favourite college (Cardinal's, af- 
terwards Christ’s Churth college, Oxford), the cardinal had seised 
upon a monastery and a chapter. Whilst the college was build- 
ing, some one wrote this distich upon the walls— 


Non stabit ista domus, multis fundata rapinis, 
Aut cadet, aut alius raptor habebit eam. 


These walls, which rapine raised, what ills await, 
By the just judgement of unerring Fate ; 

These shall, or heaven, or fire, in ruin lay, 

Or a new spoiler with oppression sway. 
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THE SEAT OF PARADISE. 


THERE are several whimsical opinions concerning the seat of 
Paradise. The Spanish Mandeville informs us (fol. 45) ‘ that 
Strabo, whom he calls the theologian, affirmed that the height of 
the earth where Paradise was, reached to the circle of the moon, 
through which cause it was not damnified by the flood.” Mo- 
hammed, the impostor, assured his followers, that Paradise was 
seated in heaven, and that Adam was cast down from thence to 
this earth when he transgressed. But it is probable he alludes to 
the Mountain of the Moon, called De Luna by the Portuguese, 
the first discoverers of it ; and near that part of the world where 
Paradise was situated according to some writers. 





THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 

By some of our historians, mention is made of a famous British 
king, called Arthur, who reigned in the 16th century, and who 
instituted an order of knights, called the Knights of the Round 
Table. To avoid any dispute about priority of place, when they 
met together at meat, he caused a round table to be made, whereat 
none could be thought to sit higher or lower than another. He 
is generally looked on as the first that ever sat down to a whole 
roasted ox; and it is farther added, that he and his knights sate 
about it at his round table, and usually consumed it to the very 
bones, before they would enter upon any debate of moment. 





CORRECTION OF GIFFARD’S MASSINGER. 
Tue perusal of Mr. Giffard’s valuable edition has suggested the 
following remarks upon two passages. 
In ‘* The Maid of Honour,” Act If, scene 2, the Page says to 
Sylli— | 


Hold my cloak 
While I take a leap at her lips ; do it and neatly, 
Or having first tripped up thy heels, I . make 
Thy back my footstool. 
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Sylli.' Tamberlane in little ! 
Am I turn’d Turk! What an office am I put to! 

The Editor’s note upon turn’d Turk, is, ‘‘ Is my situation or 
occupation changed!" But it is a manifest allusion to the histo- 
rical anecdote, that Tamerlane, after making a captive of the 
Turkish emperor Bajazet, set his foot upon his back while he 
mounted his horse. 

In ‘* The Picture,” Act III. scene 6, on the passage— 

Such a soldier and a courtier never came 
To Alba Regalis. 

A note says, ‘* Mr. Mason reads Aula Regalis. Why this change 
should be thought necessary I cannot tell. Alba Regalis, was no 
uncommon expression at that time, and indeed is used by more 
than one writer for the English court.” 

it would have been gratifying to the curious reader, if Mr. G. 
had adduced his instances; but, in fact, Alba Regalis is the name 
of the ancient capital of Hungary, in which country the scene of 
this play is laid. 

















THE ENRAGED COMEDIAN. 

An indifferent part was once offered to a performer who ranked 
tolerably high in his profession, and who being rather hasty in 
his disposition, flung the manuscript upon the floor; and, in the 
violence of his indignation, stamped upon it with his feet. The 
prompter eyed him for some time, in a manner something be- 
tween jest and earnest, and at last dryly said—-‘‘ Sir, this is the 
first time I ever saw you stand upon trifles.”’ 





*. 


THE DOG’S SALARY. 


In the season of 1813, a dog was introduced upon Drury Lane 
stage as a pantomine actor, and at a considerable salary. Now 
as performers, receiving upwards of €.15 a week are entitled to 
cards, and those who have ten, are allowed free admissions, 
called bones, it became a question in the green-room, which the 
dog, as a performer, was entitled to—‘‘ Why,” said a noted 
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comedian, ‘‘ I do not pretend to say what his salary is, but I know 
that he has bones. 





® 
—-—_—____-_-— 


BILLY BROWN AND THE COUNSELLOR. 


At the time when Mr. Sheridan so ably in court pleaded hisown, _ 


cause, and that of the Drury Lane theatre, an Irish labourer, 
commonly known amongst the actors by the name of Billy Brown, 
was called upon to give his evidence. Previous to his going into 
court, the counsellor began to instruct him as to his replies ; but, 
being shocked at the shabby dress of the witness, began to re- 
monstrate with him on this point—‘* You should have put on your 
Sunday clothes, and not think of coming into court covered with 
lime and brick-dust—it detracts from the credit of your evidence.” 
‘* Be cool, Mr. Counsellor,” said Billy, ‘* only be cool, you’ re in 
your working-dress, and I am in mine; and that's that.” 





JOHN KEMBLE’S CHEST. 

Ir is well known that Mr. Kemble is troubled with the asthma, 
and sometimes to the great prejudice of his acting. One evening 
after he had gone through his part with infinite difficulty, owing 
to the violence of his disorder, he said to his brother Charles, 
laying his hand upon his breast—* What a pity it is, Charles, that 
a@ man cannot draw upon his chest, for all his ambition may 
require.” 


ee 
K—— IN THE WATCH-HOUSE. 


Ar another time Mr. K——, after playing the part of Charles 
Surface, got intoxicated, and took it into his head to insult a 
gentleman in the street, who, in consequence, gave him in 
charge of a watchman. In Mr. K ’s state this was a matter 








of little moment, but when the morning came, and the influence 
of the wine was dissipated, he began to think upon the means of 
getting out of his unpleasant situation, for the gentleman in- 
sisted upon his appearing in court to answer the assault. After 
much altercation the gentleman consented to release him upon 
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one condition. “It is, that you never attempt to enact the part 
of Charles Surface again, for you do it vilely."" Mr. Kemble took 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 





The Lord of the Isles, a Poem, ‘by Walter Scott. 4lo. £.2 2s 


Tue title of this poem, which had often sounded in our ears 
before we had an opportunity to read the work, or to make our- 
selves at all acquainted with its subject-matter, led us to suppose 
that this celebrated author had at last selected a subject, for the 
display of his genius, of more general interest to Britons at large, 
than those which have heretofore engaged his attention. We fully 
believed, that after having dignified with his muse so many ob- 
scure corners of the more obscure division of our island, he had 
now done the same justice (or rather paid the same compliment) 
to the whole by celebrating it as Lord of the Isles; a title to 
which it has supported so fair a claim, by the part which it bore in 
the late gigantic struggle of nations ; and in bringing the same 
to so fortunate an issue. But we now find that this was a very 
mistaken notion. Our Author’s present work, like those which 
have preceded it, breathes nothing but Scotland. The Lord of the 
Isles, it appears, was a chieftain who held, in old times, the 
sovereignty of the Hebrides, as an independent prince. And from 
hence this work derives its appellation. The period of history to 
which the action of it belongs, is the latter part of the reign of 
our Edward the First, and the early part of that of Edward the 
Second. The hero of the piece is Robert Bruce; although the 
title of Lord of the Isles belonged not to him, but to a chieftain 
to whom our author gives the name of Ronald; who has only a 
secondary place assigned him in the work. Or, perhaps, to say 
that the Poem has two plots, and two heroes, would be to speak 
more correctly; for Robert Bruce, and Ronald Lord of the Isles, 
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although making common cause each with the other, have each a 
separate object in view; the one a kingdom, the other a wife. 


The poem (or rather tale) opens at that period, when Robert. 


Bruce, returning from Ireland, whither he had been obliged to 
go into banishment after the assassination of Comyn, appears 
off the coast of Argyleshire. There stood the castle of Artornish, 
which was a place of great consequence, occupied by the Lord of 
the Isles, and his seat of government. At that time, the family 
had been split into two dynasties,—the Lords of the Isles, and the 
Lords of Lorn; and, with a view to reunite the two branches, 
the representative-apparent of the former (being a female, and 
here styled the Maid of Lorn) had been betrothed, when an in- 
fant, to the representative-apparent of the other, the Lord Ronald 
above-mentioned. And on that very day, when Robert Bruce, 
accompanied by his brother Edward and sister Isabella, was buf- 
fetting the billows in sight of the castle of Artornish, and en- 
deavouring to make the shore, were they occupied in preparations 
to solemnize the nuptials. Lord Ronald and the maid of Lorn 
are represented as a little more cool and shy of each otber, than 
the occasion required. On the part of the gendeman, the author 
assigns no cause for it whatever; but, on the lady's part, it ap- 
pears, from her own account, to he owing ‘ to his cold observ- 
ance, cold delay, and excuse that shunned the bridal day.” Be- 
fore the marriage is solemnized, and while the parties are waiting 
for a churchman to perfurm the ceremony, Robert Bruce, his 
brother, and sister, reach the shore, and demand the rights of 
hospitality at the castle of Artornish. This brings us to the con- 
clusion of the first Canto. Now the Lord of Lorn was one of the 
most inveterate enemies of Robert Bruce, being nearly related te 
Comyn, whom Bruce had slain. And it also comes out, that 
Lord Ronald was, in his heart, devoted to Bruce’s party and in- 
terests. It is presently discovered at the castle who the strangers 
are; and, as might be expected, this eclaircissement occasions 
no small confusion. The Lord of Lorn is with difficulty with- 
held from putting them to death. Lord Ronald takes their part, 
and the maid of Lorn intercedes for them. This aggravates the 
Lord of Lorn so much, that he breaks off the match between his 


sister Edith,-the maid of Lorn, and the Lord of the Isles, des 
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claring that she shall be married to another. From the coldness 


--*% which had been observable between them, one would have ex- 
pected, that this would have been no disappointment to either ; 


but, however, the maid disappears, fearful, as it was conjectured 
at the castle, lest she should be married to another, having given 
her maiden heart to Ronald of the Isles. In the course of the 
night, the Bruces are alarmed by Lord Ronald’s entering their 
bed-chamber. However, he enters as their friend, and provides 
for their escape, having first renewed his allegiance to Robert 
Bruce; to whose interests he had formerly been attached, but 
had recently abandoned: The younger Bruce, and Isabella, re- 
turn to Ireland: Robert Bruce and Lord Ronald shape their 
course to the Isle of Skye. Here a good deal occurs which has 
little connection with the thread of the story, which it rather in- 
terrupts ; and, indecd, the place seems to have been visited, chiefly 
that the author might indulge his propensity to loco-description. 


But more of this by and by. In this place the heroes, encoun- 


tering and slaying some partizans of their enemies, release a per- 
son, by them detained, whom they take for a handsome dumb 
boy; but who, towards the end of the tale, is discovered to be 
no other than the Maid of Lorn, who had lately eloped from 
Artornish castle. This brings us to the end of the third canto. 
The fourth opens with the younger Bruce paying an unexpected 
visit to Robert on this island, and bringing him tidings of the 
death of his deadly foe Edward the First, and of risings in Scotland, 
in his behalf. This he had learnt from a vessel which he had 
fallen in with on his way to Ireland, and had, in consequence, 
turned back. This leads one to expect, that now the tale is going 
to make some progress; that events are forth-coming; and that 
we shall now, without further delay, be admitted to the secret of 
the poem, and told what it is all about. But, alas! this expec= 
tation is vain; for we are detained: the whole of this canto also 
with loco-description, while ‘‘ merrily, merrily, bounds the bark,” 
and our author is occupied in sketching the varied landscape as_ 
she scuds along. Dr. Syntax could not have been better associated 
than with Robert Bruce, on such an excursion. Lord Ronald 
having lost a bride, by the unseasonable arrival of Robert Bruce 


at Artornish castle, might, perhaps, think that he hada right to 
Vor. VI. 1 
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find another ; for, as ‘‘ merrily, merrily, bounds the bark,” con- 


veying them from Skye to Arran, he discloses to him his passion 
for his sister Isabel; if passion it can be called, which is set forth 
in the following passage : 





** Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled, 
And for my bride betrothed, he said, 
My liege had heard the rumour spread 
Of Edith from Artornish fled. 
Too hard her fate—J claim no right’ 
To blame her for her hasty flight ; 
Be joy and happiness her lot !— 
But she hath fled the bridal knot, 
And Lorn recall’d his promise plight 
In the assembled Chieftains’ night, 
When to fulfil our father’s band 
J proffered all I could—my band, 

I was repulsed with scorn ; 
Mine honour I should ill assert, 
And worse the feelingf of my heart 
If I should play a suitor’s part 

Again to pleasure Lorn. 


Where it is observable, that his Lordship does not make a tender 
to Bruce’s sister out of any passion for. her, but because the lady 
whom he was to have married, had “ fled the bridal knot,”’ and 
it would not be consistent with his honour to renew the courtship 


-of her. Now, had he afterwards married the sister of Robert 


Bruce, and the poet had not been able to give any better acconnt 


of his motives for so doing, well, this account, bad as it is, a 
might have served instead of a better; but, when the fact is, that ! 
he afterwards marries the Maid of Lorn, would he not have ap- | = 
peared in a much more amiable light had nothing of this kind | | 


been said of him. His passion fur Bruce's sister (or rather his 


scheme for marrying her, for passion does not appear) does not 





Shite 





in the least degree promote any object of the tale. Nor can we 4 


see why it was introduced, except to swell the volume. It cer- | 


tainly could not be to furnish our author with an occasion to dis- 
play his talent in describing a lover's anguish. If it was, he has 
not displayed it much to his advantage. There does not appear 
to us any reason whatever why the nuptials between Lord Ronald 


and Edith, the Maid of Lorn, should have been broken off in the a 
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manner described by our author. It adds nothing to the interest 
of the tale ; it has not the least connection with the main object 
) thereof—the recovery of his dominions, by Robert Bruce. But, 
% in the place of producing any good effect, it produces this very 
© bad one, that it makes Lord Ronald appear in the light of a 
| sullen, unamiable creature, almost without natural. affection ; 
“= who, on the bridal day, could lose the lady with whom he was on 
' > the point of being joined in wedlock, without a single pang,— 
never afterwards make any manner of search or enquiry after her, 
» —make an offer to another without knowing what was become of 
the former, who, he nevertheless could not but know, had eloped 
purposely to avoid being married to any one but himself ; and, after 
all, marry the same lady.- Had the marriage either taken place 
vefore Bruce's arrival at Artornish castle, or had Lord Ronald 
manifested that feeling and fidelity towards his espoused, which 
her conduct, in braving the indignation of her brother and 
guardian by interceding for his (Lord Ronald's) friend Bruce, 
undoubtedly merited from him, he might have been an interest- 
ing character. And such, one would think, the bosom friend of 
Robert Bruce ought to have been made. But our author seems to 
have been more anxious to interest by his scenery than by his 
characters. And possibly this lady was made to elope with no 
other view but this—that a visit might be paid to the Isle of Skye 
_ to pick her up again, and take a sketch of the rude scenery of that 
“} island. © . 

In the fifth Canto, the action of the tale advances but slowly ; 
the scene still continuing in a picturesque country, presenting all 
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| = the variety of sea and shore, precipitous rock and craggy cliff, 
&c.; and where, of course, many sights were to be seen, which 
claimed description, before our author could attend much to his 
heroes or their concerns. The sixth Canto, however, brings it 
to a conclusion with the decisive battle of Bannockbourn, and 
the consequent resumption of the Scottish crown by Robert Bruce. 
This event certainly comes upon us rather unexpectedly, (as we are 
not very accurately informed how an army, sufficient to win such 
a battle, is previously levied, equipped, and disciplined), but not 
before we heartily wish for that haven—the conclusion—-tired as we 
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are with the tedious and needless description of obscure places, 
and the repetition of uncouth names. 

Lord Roland is as successful in getting a wife as Bruce is in 
getting a kingdom ; and the accomplishment of both their wishes 
is nearly simultaneous. The mysterious page, who has for some 
time been discovered to the reader to be no other than the Maid 
of Lorn, is now discovered to him; and arrangements are made 
for their marriage, without our finding that there is any more 
affection on his part towards her. It is true, we are given to 
understand, that, by recent events, the maid is become possessed 
of all the estates of the family. of Lorn, so that the match has now 
the appearance of a highly prudential one; so that affection, in 


one or both of the parties, may better be dispensed with: and ms 


possibly it might be our author’s wish to inculcate the maxim, 


which is now sufficiently prevalent, (but which, we believe, was | 


never before sanctioned by a poet,) that interest alone ought to 
be the basis of matrimony. If an author writes to be generally 


read—if his sole aim is an extensive sale and circulation of his 
writings among the opulent and fashionable (and who else can be | 
expected to purchase the cumbrous volumes of our author) he 7 


must of course broach such doctrines as are palatable to opulence and 
fashion. | | 

We will venture a general remark or two on the poem before 
us, before we enter upon an examination of its minutia :—And, 
first, whatever it may profess to be, ‘‘ it is rather a loco-descrip- 
tive piece, than a narrative of an action ;’’ and if our author had 
entitled it <‘ A Tour to the Hebrides,” and put propria persona 


for Robert Bruce, at least four cantos out of the six would have ~@ 


better corresponded with the title. His characters scem to be of 
much the same importance, and to have much the same office 
assigned them, as the guinea in Chrysal;—to be handed about 
from place to place (as that is from person to person) to afford 
the author an opportunity to sketch landscapes. Some of these 
‘sketches, it shall be admitted, are tolerably well executed. Thére 
is here and there a vivid picture, recalling to the reader's mind 
scenes and appearances which he has witnessed in nature. Such 
is the following description of the appearance of Artornish Castle 
to the Bruces, as they approached the shore : 
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<¢ Now nearer yet, through mist and storm, 
Dimly arose the castle’s form, 

And deepened shadow made 

’ Far lengthened on the main below, 2 

‘ Where, dancing in reflected glow, 

An hundred torches played. , 
Spangling the wave with lights as vain, 
As pleasures in this vale of pain, 

That dazzle as they fade.” 


This has also the merit of not retarding the narrative by its 
prolixity,—a rare thing with our author. But by far the greater 
number of his descriptions are so overcharged with imagery, 
as to present rather a crude chaotic mass, than a picture. Our 
author is not Jess fond of portrait painting than he is of loco- 
© description. He seldom pourtrays his characters through the 
3 ~~ medium of speeches put into their mouths, but tricks you of 
9. their faces and attitudes ; and leaves you to find out from thence 











y what passions agitate their souls. And in these delineations too 
S _ the author leaves nothing to be supplied by the imagination of 
e his reader, but gives him an account how every member and 
e muscle is occupied.—Take the following lines as a specimen : 
d _ 6© Wild was the scene, each sword was bare, 

Back streamed each chieftain’s shaggy hair ; 
e In gloomy opposition set, 
, oe Eyes, hands, and brandished weapons met ; 
— ee Blue gleaming o’er the social board 

Flashed to the torches many a sword.”" 

a “z The lines, in point of melody, are some of the best of the whole 
e oe work; ‘* sed nunc non erat his locus." No author with which we 
af * are acquainted, more frequently falls into that error, which every 
e writer who aims at being thought classical, is most careful to 
it avoid, viz. ‘* catching at occasions to deck his poem in gaudy 
d colours.” It is ridiculed by Horace in the following well-known 
e passage :—‘* Purpureus late qui splendeat, unus et alter—assuitur 
e 4 pannus, cum lucus et ara Diane—& properantis aque per amanos 
d ES ambitus agros—et flumen Rhenum aut pluvins describitur arcus, 
h i et the greater part of our author's descriptions be tried by this 
le i touch-stone, and they will be found to merit the censure therein 


inplied, Ifthe subject of a poem is an action, nothing ought te 
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be introduced which is unconnected with, or retards that action. 
The general rule of epic or narrative poetry (founded on the prac- 
tice of the father of epic poets) is, ‘‘ semper ad eventum festinat.” 
Of our author it may, on the contrary, be said, semper ab eventu 
recedit. He is for ever loitering amidst romantic scenery ; and if 
he does not find it so, he is determined so to make it before 
he leaves it. His characters excite no interest. ‘They are lost amidst 
the scenes through which they are made to pass. The reader is 
made sufficiently well acquainted with their visages, their forms, 
and statures, but seldom with their hearts. If he can form any 
decided opinion of the turn of their minds, generally speaking, it 
must be, that is is for landscape-painting ; for the author is con- 
tinually stopping them, whatever errand they may be upon, to 
admire the country around them. ‘he hero of the piece is taken 
to the Isle of Skye, purposely, as it should seem, that the scenery 
may be described. It is true, his stay at the place was not long ; 
and, therefore, it may be said, that the great work which he had 
on his hands was not long retarded. But then the author dwells 
so Jong upon the description, as to leave no doubt, that his design, 
in taking him thither, was only to describe the place; and this it 
is which disgusts ;—for one says, ‘* if the author's aim in writing 
this poem was merely to describe Hebridean scenery, why not do 
it in a more direct manner? Why introduce heroes merely to act 
the part of shew-men, by ‘exhibiting for him his landscape- paint- 
ings.” There is a disingenuousness in the trick which cannot 
fail to disgust an ingenuous reader. It shall not be denied, that 
there are a few animated, and several splendid passages in this 
poem: but of the latter it may too frequently be said, ‘‘ non erat 
his locus." And then there is a far greater proportion of trash, 
Altogether it is a confused mass, a rudis indigesta que moles, 
rather than a regular work. It would have done credit to any 
author as a maiden work; inasmuch as it would have borne 
ample testimony to his talent for vivid and animated description. 
But, in a fifth or sixth quarto work, one expects an author to 
display a little gudgement as well as talent. -At that advanced 
stage of his literary career, one expects, at his hands, something 
like a perfect work; something that might set criticism at 
defiance ; something that would evince his regard for future fame 
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= 
: as well as present emolument ; if i took « longer time ™m come 
- pe posing. It is impossible to account for this work being launched, 
upon any other principle, than that of making hay while the sun 
' shines. | 
if Having detained our readers thus long in giving an outline and 
e ~ general character of the work, our limits will not allow us to ena 
e | large much upon particular parts of it. We cannot, however, 
s dismiss the subject, without pointing out a few characteristic 
> » blemishes of the composition. 
Y We can by no means.acquiesce in the propriety of using the 
it present tense, in the passage beginning—‘‘ Again that light has 
“ fired his eye ;” and ‘speaking of an act or occurrence as present, 
ad in point of time, when the author writes, and is recording what 
" passed long since. Nevertheless, it is a very favourite mode of 
y speech with our author, and occurs frequently in this work. 
Q _ There appears to us no reason whatever why the verbs should not 
d "have been in the same tense in the two first lines of the introduc- 
Is tion to Canto V., which are as follow: 
y ‘* On fair Loch-Ranza streamed the early day, 
it Thin wreaths of cottage-smoke are upward curled.” 
fa Surely were would have suited the metre as well, and been more 
0 grammatical. In the same introductory stanzas occurs (con- 
ct joined by a conjunction copulative with sought, a verb in the 
t- - —— preter imperfect tense)— And Isabel has knelt in lonely prayer." 
t g Milton said of his opponent Salmasius, ‘* credo te grammatistia 
at - rapulandum,” because he had committed an error of grammar ; 
is ' falling himself into an error in the very words of his rebuke—so 
u@ Ss dangerous is it to dwell too freely on such slips ; and if we could 
h. * suppose them to be mere slips on the part of our author, we would 
S, not stop to animadvert upon them, for fear of rendering ourselves, 
a] as Milton did, obnoxious to retort. But the confusion of tenses. 
1€ occurs so frequently in this work, that we cannot help thinking it 
n. | the result of choice; and, as such, it becomes our duty to point 
to - ‘jt out. Thus in Cant: I. stan. G6, we meet with were for had been— 
od a “* But hadst thou known who sailed so nigh, 
Yi a Far other glance were ip thine eye.” 
at In stanza 27, ibid, occurs, ‘‘ That younger knight the maiden 





bare—half lifeless up the rock.” Quere. Is bare ever used as the 
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past-time of the verb to bear, except in the sense of to bear chil- 
dren ? In verse of such easy structure as that used by our author, 
who also indulges so great a latitude in changing his metre, and 
shifting the situation of his rhimes, one cannot allow him to take 
any liberty with grammar, for the sake of a rhime. Yet greater, 
and more numerous liberties of the kind we do not remember to 
have met with in any other work. Pope would have blushed to have 
given occasion for such censure ; yet must a single couplet have 
cost him more pains: than almost a stanza of our author’s can 
have cost him. Quere. What does lovely agree with in the 
ollowing couplet— _ 

** And, lovely mid her wild despair, 

Fast streamed her eyes, wide flowed her hair?” 


And we might ask the same of ‘‘ impotent of ire,” in the first 
fine of stanza 5. canto III. 
** As, impotent of ire, the hall 
Echoed to Lorn’s impatient call.” 


This looks a little like “breaking Priscian’s head.” Our author 
does not run much risk of breaking Pegasus's neck into the bar- 
gain. The greater fear is, that he will tire him off his legs. At 
the close of the stanza immediately preceding, we have— 


© Until these feuds so fierce and fell 
The Abbott reconciles. 


The verb reconciles ought clearly to be in the subjunctive mood 
(reconcile), as until relates to futurity, as will more evidently 
appear by giving the whole sentence : 


** And wisely deems it best to dwell 
A votress in the holy cell, 
Until,” &e. 


Take next— 


*¢ And soon they sunk away 
Into such sleep as wont to shed 
Oblivion on the weary head.” 


In old dictionaries we meet with “* to wont,” used as a personab 
verb, which is now quite obsolete. Had our author meant to use 
the old word, he should have said, ‘‘ as wonts.”’ As it stands, it 


is not English at all. We find also the same liberty taken with 
the impersonal verb i¢ seems— 
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«* Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shattered way.” 

We beg leave to say, once more, that such licences are quite 
unwarrantable in verse of such easy structure. In the first lines 
of stanza 16, canto HI. there is an obvious want of syntax. 

‘* This lake, said Bruce, whose bartiers drear 
Are precipieces sharp and sheer,” &c. 
—** How term you its dark waves.” 

We find a nominative case (this lake) without a verb to it. At 
page 105, we meet with—‘* whether they come as friend or foe.” 
It clearly ought to be ‘‘ as friends or foes :"" and, as it stands, is 
not English. Take next, ibid— 

** Men were they all of evil mien 
Down-looked, unwilling to be seen.”’ 

On this we have to remark, that dow7-looked is an incongruous 

compound, and as such, inadmissible. The author's meaning is, 


ve 


fee he eee See 


of down-cast looks, or looking downwards; which sense the 
compound does not express. If looked were a participle, instead 
of an adjective made from a substantive, the composition would 
MG hold; as we observe it does, in down-cast, up-raised, and such 
% like; but, as it is, it can only be joined in composition with an 
-» adjective, as high-looked, (having high looks), low-looked, 
proud-looked. ‘The distinction cannot fail to strike the slightest 
observer. There would be no end to singling out such inaccura- 
cies as these.—The work abounds with them. Neither has our 
author used the utmost care in respect to his rhimes, with all his 
latitude in the choice of their situations. In one instance we have 
benedicte rhiming grey. It is true, the Scotch affect to pro- 
nounce the vowels like the French. But the French would not 
pronounce the final e of benedicte so as to rhime with grey, being 
short. In at least twenty instances, we have said rhiming with 
such words as plaid, maid, trade; and, in ‘other instances, it 





“ rhimes with such as led, bed.—One way must be erroneous. In 
bh jag a good many instances we have lance rhiming with once: and, 
: (ge in once instance, we have a line unrhimed, ending with treachery. 


We also meet with sword rhiming with lord. There is one form 
of speech much used by our author, which, to us, is quite novel 
—we forgot to mention it in its place. It is that of putting the 
Vor, VI, K 
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verb before its agent at the beginning of a line, and even'ofa | 
sentence. As, ‘“‘ Rung loud the bell." ‘* Kindled the mountain- ' % 
chief with ire.” ‘‘ Answered Lord Ronald.” <* Answered fierce a 
Edward.” ‘* Answered the Douglas.”” Perhaps this may have the - 
sanction of obsolete eld. But we can see no reason why an old a 


subject may not be treated in modern phraze. This remark is 
applicable also to our author's free use of uncouth obsolete words. > 
It is difficult to say in how many senses he has used the word 
cheer. In one place we meet with “ burly fare,"’ which may 
mean something; but we cannot pretend to say what. Shine is 
several times used as a substantive: whether this is eld or innova- 
tion we leave to better philologists to decide. 
We will just add a specimen or two of what we have ventured 
to call trash, and then conclude. 
Take stanza 7, canto HI. beginnings— 
*¢ But soon up-roused the monarch cricd 
To Edward slumbering by his side, 
' Awake or sleep for aye ! 
Even now there jarred a secret door, 


A taper light gleams on the floor— . 
Up, Edward, up, I say.” 


By and by their follows— 
*¢ And hailed him in a monurch's style 
As king of mainland and of isle.”’ . 


Upon which we have to observe, that to hail in a monarch’'s 
stvle, means to perform the act as a monarch, not to a monarch ; 
which is our author's meaning. 


Take— : 
‘¢ His men at arms. bear mace and lance, ee 
And plumes that nod, and helms that glance." 


Take— 
‘* Where there was dread of surge and cliff, 
And tuil that strained each sinew s¢://, : 
And one sad maiden’s wail.’ | 
Take— ’ : # 
“* She watched, yet feared to meet his glance; 
And he shunned her’s ; till when by chance 
They met, the point of foeman’s lance, 


Nad given a milder pang.’ ra 
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Take next a whole stanza, the 30th of canto I.. 


«* And ‘ rest ye here,’ the warder bade, 
Till to our Lord your suit is said, 
And comrades gaze not on the maid, 
And on these men that ask our aid, 
As if ye ne’er had seen. 
A damsel tired of midnight bark, 
Or wanderers of a moulding stark, 
And bearing martial mien. 
But not for Eachin’s reproof 
Would page or vassal stand aloof 
But crowded on to stare, e 
As men of courtesy untaught, 
Till fiery Edward roughly caught, 
From one the foremost there, 
His chequered plaid, and in its shroud, 
To hide her from the vulgar crowd, 
Involved his sister fair. 
His brother, as the clansman bent, 
His sullen brow in discontent, 
. Made brief and stern excuse, 
Vassal were thine the cloak of pall 
That decks thy lord in Bridal hall 
*Twere honoured by her use.”’ 





— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








Sie posit#® quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg, 
& fo) 








TO MISS FOOTE, 
OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Maria! in thy earliest day 
When thine was childhood’s softest charm, 
I knew thee,—when thy infant stay 
Was a fond mother’s youthful arm.— 


I knew thee, when each opening grace, 
Unclaim’d by art, each playful wile 
Bloom’d only for thy natal place, 
Thy parent homeand Friendsbip’s smile. 
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I saw thce when the mimic scene 
Thy first, thy trembling step received, 
‘Mid anxious hopes and doubtings keen, 
1 saw,—and all my fears retrieved. 


I watch'd thee when a brighter ray 
Across thy path its radiance threw, 

And round thy new and vent’rous way 
The long and echoing welcome drew. 


O, still amid that radiance shine, 
The choicest, fairest, sweetest flower ; 
Still round thy brow the wreath entwine 
Of every charm-fraught, mingling power ° 


And ever ‘mid the magic store, 
Preserve unstain’d each beauteous hue 
To Fancy dear—to Virtue more— 

To Honour, Feeling, Nature true : 


That, as of time, the gentle stream 
{ts mirror wave around thee draws, 

Which now, beneath Hope’s fairy beam, 
Each pictured bud of promise shews.— 


That gentle stream’s expanding now 
Unclouded still to Friendship's eye, 

May with meridian splendors glow, 
Reflected long, and Jate to die. 


QO! like the young Acanthus grow *, 
Whose leaf, by Nature's finger wrought, 
The sons of elder Science sow 
To deck their proudest temples brought. 


* The Acanthus, celebrated. for the adoption of its foliage as the model of 
the Corinthian chapiter. 
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The osier’d casket’s simple frame 

ome The graceful plant at first embraced, 
Where o’er its bed some mournful dame 

Her love-remembering gift had placed : 


The hand of Taste, with studious care, 
Duly the beauteous model rear’d, 

And soon in clusters rich and rare, 
The marble like the shrub appear'd.— 


Lo! now to crown the column fair, 
Stamp’d with the high Corinthian name, 

It lives—and 4rt and Nature there 
Alike the matchless treasure claim. 


W. B. 








THE CHALICE OF LOVE. 


Why, Love, present thy chalice sweet, 
And lure thy victim with a smile ? 
Beneath that open brow deceit, 
Intent on mischief, lurks the while. 


I deem'd it nought contain’d but joy, 
To gild awhile this life of woe ; 

But mingled ills those sweets destrov, 
Ere to the taster’s lip they flow. 


Foe, rising to its baneful brim, 

A train of sorrows soon appear ; 
That all our future prospects dim, 
Without a ray of hope to cheer. 
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* This little piece is taken (with the exception of a few trifling alterations) 
from a searce and valuable book, intituled, ‘‘ The Royal Garland ;”’ contain- 
ing a choice collection of oid songs, published 1686, 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 
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THE CONTEST *. 
Beauty and Love once fell at odds, 
And thus reviled each other ;— 
Quoth Love, ‘‘ 1 am one of the gods 
And thou wait’st on my mother. 
What power hast thou, proud minx, declare. 


Save what I gave to thee ? 


No longer art thou sweet or fair, 


Than men acknowledge me.”’ 


‘¢ Away, fond boy,” then Beauty cried, 
‘© We know that, thou art blind ; 


Another would not thus decide, 
But be of Beauty's mind. . 
’Twas I begot the mortal snow, 
And kindled men’s desires ; 


1 made thy quiver, and thy bow, 


And wings to fan thy fires.”’ 


Away flew Love, with anger torn, 
And straight to Vulcan pray’d, 
That he would tip his shafts with scorn, 


To punish his proud maid, 
So ever since has Beauty been 

But courted for an hour , 
To love a day is held a sin 

’Gainst Cupid and his power. 








THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 
‘Oh! bathe her comely face wi’ tears, 


Her limbs in morning dew, 


Pure as the purity to which 


Her spotless spirit flew! 
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‘© And lay me by my bonny bairn, 
When I am dead and gone: 
And O! may God, in mercy deign, 








pe To take me to his own!" 
a They bathed the bonny, bonny bairn, 
i And shrouded it wi’ care, 
ee And Heav’n in sweet benignity, 
Fulfill’d the mother’s pray’r. 
. THE LOVER'S FAREWELL. 


Ico, my love, and till we meet again, 
Let Hope and Constancy the time beguile : 
Again to meet? that prospect shall restrain 


i 
Did 
és 

* 


‘The tear that starts through my dissembled smile. 


Farewell! but there is finish’d all my boast, 
‘That tender accent falters on my tongue ; 

And I must weep for that dear object lost, 
On which I gazed so fondly and so long. 





4 O stop! O turn! for I have much to say ; 
ee One word! one look! I cannot leave thee so— 


t Ah me! she takes a distant, diff’rent way ; 

af And I, unheard, unanswer’d, vent my woe. 
4 From her soft voice, no more | catch the sound, 
4 No more her beauties grace my happy side: 


I call, I search in vain, no more is found, | 
My sweet companion, and my promised bride. | 


Back to those happier scenes, Remembrance fly, 


, 
bP 
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Thy lenient aid my sorrows shall remove ; 
For thou, from these dear moments, canst supply, 


te 
*, 


« Full many a proof propitious to my love. 
iS Much though I loved, I found that love repaid, 
tf And seem'd of all men happy o’er the rest ; 


Consenting beauty heal’d the wound, it made, 
And Love enslaved me but to make me blest. 





—. - 
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Mv lips the story of my bosom told, 

~ Check'd by no scornful, no unkind reply ; 

Her favouring glances bade my tongue be boli, 
And mutual passion kindled in her eye. 


The blush soft spreading o’er her downcast face, 
The sudden sigh half-rising, half suppress’d ; 

That coy distress which heightens every grace, 
In silent eloquence her love confess'd. 


low sweet to snatch her not unwilling hand, 
And all delighted on her charms to gaze ; 

While mix’d with many a kiss we fondly plan’d, 
The tender conduct of connubial days. 


Fach social virtue decks her gentle mind, 

And stedfast Honour waves his banners there ; 
So chaste a temple Love was proud to find, 

And ‘Truth proclaims her parting vow sincere. 


While sweet Remembrance thus relieves my heart, 
Ah! why should Grief so fair a prospect sour ; 
Yes, we shall meet, and mect no more to part, 


And Heaven and Love shall bless the expected hour. 


Then fare thee well! and to thy constant mind 
Still be my memory dear, though I am gone ; 


‘Still be each thought, each tender wish confined 


To me, whose heart is full of thee alone. 


Fond Hope the while shall cheer my drooping soul, 
In sweet impatience shall the time employ, 


Shall chide the lazy moments as they roll, 
And soothe my grief with thoughts of future joy. 
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‘est pen de charmer |’cril, il faut parler au ceur.—De Liiles. 
——Se ee 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


MISS KELLY. 
Ow Saturday night, the 2lst instant, Miss Kelly (who had been 


_ announced to the public in the Drury Lane bills, a few days be- 


") fore, as forth-coming at that time), made her first appearance on 




















the London boards, in the interesting part of Juliet. She had 


_ been represented as having acquired considerable celebrity in that 


part on the Edinburgh stage: and, as this reputed attraction was to 
be superadded to the already established one of Mr. Kean's Romeo, 
there was a very full house, as might be expected. On her first 
entrance, Miss Kelly was greeted with loud and reiterated plaudits ; 
a circumstance, which, while it was calculated, and doubtless in- 
tended, to inspire her with confidence, was calculated to raise the 
expectations of the audience at large, who were as yet unac- 


| quainted with her merits, to a very high pitch. Had her friends 
+) in the boxes tempered their zeal with a little more judgement ; had 
_ they merely greeted her with civility, instead of tumultuous ac- 
| claim, on her entry, and left her to produce her own effect upon 


the house, after obtaining for her a patient hearing, there cannot 
be a question but a more favourable impression would have been 
made, at least upon the judicious few :—as it was, the house was 
constrained to admire, without knowing what they admired; and 
the actress, when at last she was permitted by her clamourous 
fautors, to open her mouth and utter a syllable, must of necessity 
either have opened it with great diffidence, or in the plenitude of 
assurance; either under a depressing sense of the difficulty of an- 
swering the expectations which they had foolishly excited, or in- 
flated with self-confidence, at so flattering a reception from such 
an audience’ For self-love would but too readily suggest to a 
person in her predicament, that the acclaim was general (as it 


was certainly loud enough to be so) and excited by her personal 
promise. 


Vor. VI. L 
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We would not willingly be severe upon any female performer ; (gg be 
but our duty, as Theatrical Censors and Inquisitors, constrains us } flex 
to speak a little of the truth, even when it may appear invidious ; per 
and that is, in the present instance, that we fear somewhat of the atte 
-Jatter effect was produced upon this young lady by the injudicious ag 
conduct above stated. The whole style of her performance be- J 
trayed something of the kind. This, added to her natural manner nev 
and appearance, filled one’s mind with an image and character 4 
verv different from that of the tender, love-torn, romantic Juliet. the 
In one instance she was either so inattentive, or, perhaps, so he 
over attentive to herself,—so wrapt up in the idea of the favour- tain 
able impression she had made, as to begin one of her speeches | bet 
with friar Lawrence before he had finished what he had got to say; | 
and he (not very indulgent to her, it must be confessed,) went on, He 
nevertheless, to the end of his speech; which produced a very bad 
effect. Miss Kelly, in the delivery of a soliloquy, fixes her eye = ss 
.too much on the stage. This she can easily correct; and there- | * oe 
fore it may be of service to point it out to her. Although it is - 
proper, in every soliloquy, that the eye should not fix upon the | @% It 
audience, lest the speaker should appear to address himself to © * gral 
them; yet ought the eye, and countenance, nevertheless to be a of 
constantly seen by the audience; for therein are (or should be a _— 
depicted) the thoughts, meditations, or. passions that agitate the pe | pre 
soul. We have seen Mr. Kean’s eye beaming full on the audience @ ¢,,. 
without having at all the appearance of looking upon any sensible Pe Bir 
object. Miss Kelly was too prolix in her hesitation before taking § 
the contents of the friar’s phial. There was not sufficient expres- | 7 
sion of countenance to fill up so great a vacuum. The eye was _ 
silent, as well as the tongue. And her hugging the nurse for so by 
long a time, after they had made up their difference, was some- far 
what ludicrous. In short, it may be said of this young Jady, that ie 
the has a good deal to learn, and a good deal to unlearn. She fle: 
must practice much the higher tones and pitches of her voice :— of 
in this performance they were quite unmusical; partaking more ia 
of the character of a termagant’s rage, than a crossed lover's an- es 
guish. There was a want of tenderness throughout. , 
Miss Kelly is tall in stature. She appeared to overtop Mr. Kean. th 





Her motions are deficicnt in ease and grace, which will doubtless 
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be acquired by habit; as she seems to be of a form sufficiently 
flexible. As she possesses many of the native requisites of a good 








performer, we may indulge a hope that she will, with care and 
attention, become one by and by. She flings her arms about 
a good deal too much—there is a want of precision in her action. 















+ Mr. Kean’s Romeo presented those occasional brilliancies which 
; never fail to draw forth the most rapturous applause. 

Mr. Elliston, in Mercutio, was, perhaps, the first attraction of 
. - the evening. The piece seemed to lose much of its interest after 
~~ he disappeared. ‘The part of the nurse was but indifferently sus- 
tained. The lady who filled it possesses a voice that would have 
better suited Juliet. 








KING'S THEATRE. 


Tits magnificent house opened, for the first time this season, 
» on Tuesday, Jan. 10, and boasted an elegant and numerous 
: ; Pe audience. The embellishments of its interior are considerable and 
> tasteful. A new curtain is among the decorations of the stage :— 
It represents a crimson velvet drapery, worked with gold, and 
gathered up on one side by a golden cord, to give a partial view 
of the interior of a splendid temple. The auditory part of the 
theatre has been renovated throughout; and several material im- 
provements have been made. A new and elegant set of vase- 
formed chandeliers, each surmounted with the crown of the realm, 
vive to the whole an appearance of effective grandeur. 

The performances of the evening were, ‘‘ Adelasia e Aleramo,” 





2 a serious opera, never before represented in England ; and  L'In- 
- constant Zephyre,” a ballet, which has already been sanctioned 
= i by public approbation. In the opera several new candidates for 
- 4 fame presented themselves, all of a foreign school. Madame Sessi 
at 5 is a singer of considerable merit. Her voice has much power and 
he & flexibility ; but though she may please the ear with the brilliancy 
-_ of her execution, she seldgm delights by those thrilling touches of 
- sweet melody that reach the heart. As an actress she has much to 
Ne 


learn. 





Signor Geni has many claims on public favour. His voice, 
though not strong, is pleasing, and his execution tasteful. The 
most promising male singer of the evening, was Signor Graam. 
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His. voice, which is a tenor, is at once powerful and melodiousj 
His action is peculiarly good, and under the direction of the pure 
taste which he seems to possess, he cannot fail to rise to eminence, 
Signor Le Vasseur has a good bass voice, and will also be found 


an useful acquisition. Signora Griglietti gave the air ‘* Credet che a 


avess a nvi,”’ with great sweetness and effect. 
The music of this opera, by G. S. Meyer, is very pleasing. The 
scenery was splendid. In the ballet, Baptiste and Mellis, Melanie, 


Margeat, and a large proportion of the corps de ballet, newly im- “3 


ported, displayed, in conjunction with Vestris, all the agility and 
elegance of exquisite dancing. 








MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


“ a 
LIST OF PLAYS. 


FHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





lelo, 
Jan. 2, Romeo and Juliet (Romeo Mr. Kean) ; Valley of Diamonds. 
3, Ninth Statue; Policy .... .....- rere 
4, School for Scandal (L. Teazle Miss Walstein) Ibid. 
ee Te Te TT 
ee er ee iniverenatnen Ibid. 
7, Romeo and Juliet........... ree 


G, Mithard the Thisd... 0000000. s00sescreees Kbit 
DO, THOUROD GE DUNC. 6. 5 occ cvicccs coca veccess Bed. 
2S, Deead for Bene al... 6 cccvis cece cece veee NM. 
12, Macbeth (Macbeth Mr. Elliston) .......... [bid. 
BS, Deiie’s Diemtaeths occ os cess ives cccces cece Iuit. 
14, Romeo and Juliet (Romeo Mr. Rae)........ Ibid. 
16, Jean de Paris; Ways and Means .......... Ibid. 
17, Birth Day; Fortune's Frolick. ............ Ibid. 
88, Stoel for Scandal. ...2..2 cccesececess eves See 
Oe BI bia bc dcveeseeeesnudir bees sesiine Ee 
20, All in the Wrong (L. Restless Miss Walstein) Ibid. 
21, Romeo and Juliet (Juliet Miss L. Kelly, Ist t.) Ibid. 
£3, Richard the Third... 000 sccccevegsce cvce Meee. 
24, Romeo and Julict...ccccéiccccccccceccvcs ce tte. 
SG, Gement Gor Beandal..... soos cciocesccccce cece bel. 
26, Jean de Paris; Birth Day ...........+0.. Ibid. 
ee ee 


28, Romeo i idiiinaaynies eee | 
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PEULV PU ELATED TET 


Ir is with great pleasure we announce the rapidity with which 
this theatre is rising from obscurity :—it now affords a fund of 
rational entertainments. To the patrons of theatricals at the 
eastern part of the metropolis, on the night of the benefit lately 
granted to the Mile End Philanthropic Society, we witnessed as 
elegant a display of beauty and fashion as ever graced the boxes 
of a theatre-—Mr. Herring, a comedian of celebrity (late of the 
Regency Theatre) is appointed stage-manager, 


20, 


28, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


Tempest ; .....-.... Harlequin Whittington. 
Venice Preserved ....ce0e eee +04. Ibid, 

Love in a Village .......+.e00 e+ Ibid. 
IA, 6s vane taco ccckaseveses + TO. 

Forest of Bondy ; John of Paris.. .. Ibid. 
INO ooo snide ce nsistes cece cee TE, 

Romeo and Juliet....... .+0+-+.. Ibid. 
Tempest. . oo .ccces cccccecces cove Ibid. 
eee) 
Millerand his Men; King & the Duke ; Ibid. 
Gamester...... eee ere ee Ibid. 

Forest of Bondy ; Rosina......... Ibid. 
Beggar’s Opera; Katherine and Petruchio ; [bid. 
Venice Preserved .. «4.200 0+ sce0 «- Ibid, 
eee 
IR sien secsenet iisacnioian call 
Forest of Bondy; John of Paris.... Ibid. 
er 
Romeo and Juliet ..........0..++. Ibid. 

Artaxerxes (Arbaces Miss Mathews) Ibid ; Portrait of Cervantes. 
Venice Preserved ......ec0.+ 00+ Ibid, 

oo 
ee ee Ibid. 
Forest of Bondy ; John of Paris... .. Ibid. 
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ROYAL CIRCUS. 


Mr. Cobham made his first appearance at this theatre in the 
character of George Barnwell. The part was by no means calcu- 
lated to bring forward those extraordinary powers which have 
since delighted and astonished the town. We regret that our 
limits will not suffer us to give a detailed account of his merits ; 
but congratulate the managers upon the acquisition of an actor so 
truly excellent. The company upon the whole is more than re- 
spectable :—the names of Messrs. Makeen, Herbert, Covency, and 


Ducrow: Mesd. Makeen, Cobham, Haywood, and Miss Giroux, 
descrve our praise. X. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


Iy we may augur from what we have already seen, Mr. Beverley 
is well calculated for the management of a theatre of this descrip- 
tion. Industry, talent, and perseverance, he possesses in an 
eminent degree. The dancing is unique—the burlettas excellently 
well got up. A new pantomime has been produced, intituied, 
The School-Room in an Uproar, or Harlequin turned Apple-Stealer. 
Both old and young seemed highly gratified ; particularly with a 
superb Chinese pagoda in real fire-works.. It clearly exhibits the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, in Chinese, Italian, and purple fires. 


THE SANS PAREIL 


Still continues to deserve and attract crouded audiences. Miss 
Scott is greatly improved—she performs better than usual. The 
ballet does infinite credit to the taste and skill of Mr. Jones. X. 


————— 


OLYMPIC, 


A very amusing burletta has been produced, under the title of 
My Uncle's House, or the Bull and the Magpie. 
the French by Mr. C. Dibdin. Messrs. Russel, Lund, Fitzwilliam, 
and Miss Singleton, particularly dissinguished themselves. X. 


It is altered from 


rr ty dy). 
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PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 


——— 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
1814. 


Dec. 19, Romeo and Juliet ; Wood Demon. 
20, Young Quaker ; Tom Thumb the Great. 
» Policy ; Quadrupeds. 
- Ways and Means; Hooly and Fairly; ; Blackbeard. 
24, Rivals; Agreeable Surprize. 
26, Honey-Moon; Harlequin and Nostrodamus (Ist time). 
SF, CRE. a nee 60540 000000 00000+ Fd, 
28, Heir at Law..... uma. © 
29, Tom Thumb the Great ; Sleep-Walker ; Ibid. 
— 31, Wedding Day ; Bee-Hive ;........ Ibid. 
1815. 
Jan. 2, He Would be a Soldier; Gentle Shepherd ; Harlequin, &c. 
3, School of Reform ; Harlequin. 
4, Guardian ; Lawyers and their Clients, or Love’s Suitors ; Bee-Hive. 
5, Harlequin ; Lawyers and their Clients ; Ship-wrecked Sailor-Boy. 
7, Modern Antiques ; Lawyers and their Clients ; Of Age-Tomorrow. 
9, Lawyers and their Clients ; Donald M‘Intosh’s Travels ; Harlequin. 
10, Lawyers and their Clients; Intrigue ; Harlequin. 
11, Provoked Husband ; Miller and his Men. 
12, First Floor ; Timour the Tartar ; Harlequin. 
14, Policy; King and the Duke ; Harlequin. 
16, Douglas; King and the Duke; Oscar and Malvina. 
17, Lawyers and their Clients ; King and the Duke; Harlequin. 
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On the 26th of December was brought forward the pantomime 
of Harlequin and Nostrodamus, or Mirth and Magic, composed 
and arranged by Mr. W. Penson, for the Chrismas holidays, at this 
theatre. There is a deal of capital trick and contrivance in this 
pantomime. The scenery was likewise good, and the actors all 
well trained to their parts. Mr. Edwards, the clown from Lon- 
don, and his son, an astonishing little boy, edch bore parts in it. 
Mr, Siddons only erred in allowing so much leaping and tumbling 
to be introduced ; otherwise ae pantomime may be styled per- 
fectly legitimate. 

‘An original three-act comedy, licensed for this theatre only, 
was produced on the 4th instant. It is styled. Lawyers and their 
Clients, or Love's Suitors, and announced as the first dramatic ate 
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tempt of a gentleman of this city. It was received with a sort of 
tame applause, and has now been acted for six nights. The 
author can claim no other merit than that of having put together S 
some of the most usual incidents of a modern comedy, in a pretty By | 
fair style of language, abounding with a deal of smart wit and re- |= 
partee , at times rather common place. Dick Volatile, a first- = 
rate, conceited fop, is one of-the principal characters. It was . 
performed by Mr. W. Murray with great effect. = 

The new piece of The King and the Duke, was brought forward |} | 
at this theatre on the 14th instant, and has been well received. § 
That there was no one to fill, with ability, the character of the 
King of Poland, in this piece, very much exposed the poverty of s 
the present company at this theatre. The part was appropriated a a 
to Mr. Lacy ; now, this young man, though very agreeable in . 
light, bustling comedy, or even in young ardent characters, yet 
was quite unfit for the display of that hauteur and nobleness © 
which should accompany such a King of Poland. Accordingly, | 77 
the spectator could not figure to himself majesty before him in ee Se 
such a representative. Mr. Finn, who played Sigismond, would ao 
have been more suited to the higher character than Mr. Lacy. In q 
fact, this gentleman (Mr. Finn), though often devoted to inferior © 
characters, seems by far the fittest of the present company for the 7% 
first-rate ones ; and he will, I doubt not, if properly encouraged, oa 
rise much higher in his profession than he is at present. Mr. 
Penson played the Count with a great deal of humour; and Miss 3 
Cooke, Ulrica, with much sweetness. 

The talents of Afrs. H. Siddons lately received a very high com- § 
pliment from the managers of Drury Lane theatre. They were © 
very anxious for her entering into an engagement with them to “g 
play Juliet at their theatre to Mr. Kean’s Romeo ; thus recognizing - 
Mrs. H. Siddons as the best Juliet on the British stage. But the : ah 
arrangement of Mr. Siddons for this theatre, rendered the com- | 
‘pliance of his lady with this request impossible. 

The Step-Mother, or Fraternal Love, an original five-act tragedy 


is to be produced at this theatre to-morrow night.—Its fate next 
month. 


J. A, 






Edinburgh, Jan. 17, 1915. 
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